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48 HE TURNED, A CRY OF ANGUISH RANG OUT; “Guy, GUY, DO YOU 


AN UNFORTUNATE RESEMBLANCE. 


[A NOVELETTE,) 


CHAPTER I. 
evening in India. The bi 
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brilliant, silver moon was riding up on 
throne to lighten the gloom of the 
hours—thore hours of fresh, delicious 
pcre to the sun-baked, serai-fried 
t be erated la 
, Sweet breeze was Dg up, away 
oleander flowers, and other gorgeous blooms 
and climbed around the trellis-work 
Derwent’s pretty bungalow, 
y sat in verandah attired in the 
black P rar swaying huge palm- 
to and fro, and s steadily ab 
her great black eyes. 
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sinking slowly to rest, in a clo sky,. 








She was a comely woman of about eight-and- 
thirty, tall—finely made, with o clear skin, 
abundant brown hair, regular features, and the 
afore-mentioned big black eyes. 

Comely, undoubtedly, and yet hardly pleasant 
to look at sometimes, For instance, w there 
was that dark shadow lowering over her face, as 
there was now, dimming the htness of the 
luminous eyes, filling them with sinister and 
gloomy lights, and puckering the smooth brow 
into furrows avd wrinkles until it looked like 
that of an old, old crone. 

No, expression made » world of difference fo 


oe Derwent’s visage, and when she was alone | ¢ 


were written pretty plainly on her 


features, though kept well in subjection before | grie 
the public, oe 


pa 
The public was not present, and her gloomy 
scowl was but the reflection of her — 
i She made no effort to hide {t, finding, 
a relief in dropping the perpetual mask 
of and cheerful expressions with which 
she habitually deceived the world at large, and 





























NOT KNOW mgt” 


deluded it into the bellef that she was a happy 
and contented woman, 

That she certainly wae not, and indeed had 
nob been for many a long year, not since she 
parsed the age of ‘' sweet seventeen,” for at that 
early time she had been jilted by a handsome 
and unscrupulous young cornet In a cavalry regi- 
ment, who engaged himself to handsome Betty 
Ciements for the space of a few months, and 
then coolly gave her the go-by, when a middle- 
aged fair one, with five thousand a year, and an 
unlimited amount of diamonds threw him the 
handkerchief, and took him unto herself as a 


pouse. 

Betty was wild with rage, mortified pride, and 
f. Hers was nob a good nature, and the dis- 
appointment brought out all the worst points of 
her character. She angled for the colonel of her 
faithless lover's regiment, succeeded {In inducing 
him to propose, and became his wife In less than 
three months after Courtney Harcourt’s mar- 


riage ! 
Then she seb to work to ruin the man who had 
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betrayed her affections. While sppea: ing to bave 
forgotten the past, she kept her base end steadily 
fo view; encouraged his marked attentions, 
thereby making his m'ddle aged, sober wife hall 
mad with jealcusy, and utterly wretched ; threw 
older men of bad reputation lo his way, fostered 
and pandered to his fatal love of gaming, and in 
five years managed to ruin him, horse, foot, and 
dragoon, and get him diemissed the service in 
diegrace, having been detected cheating at cards, 
when his last toverefgn was staked on the green, 
and loss meant utter and complete :uin to bim, 

This accomplished, and Harcourt exiled from 
all decent society, she gave herself up to dis- 
elpations of every kind, Nightly she went to 
theatres, balls, concerts, dinners ; daily to ‘‘at 
homes,” croquet parties, /étes, picnics, anything 
and everything. 

She was never happy at home, and her indal- 
gent old husband let her do just as she pleased, 
spend no end of money, entertain no end of folk, 
and flirt in the most barefaced fashion. 

He was {nfatuated, and thought all she did 
was right. Other people were of a slightly 
different opinion, and wagged their heads and 
their tongues at the same time over the vagaries 


and follies perpetrated by Colonel Derwent’s gay: 


and handsome young wile. k 

The fact of her having a little child—a little 
fair-baired, blue-eyed girl—made no difference 
whatever to her. She left the child to the care 
of her nurse, looking upon her as a bit of an en- 
cumbrance and a nuisance, and went on her way 
—not exactly rejoicing, but doing her best to 
make time pase gaily and enjoy herself, 

She was celighted when the regiment was 
ordered to India, Here were “fresh woods and 
pastures new.” 

She was nob known there, looked young, and 
if Nella was kept well fn the background might 
knock eight years off her age and pace for four- 
and-twenty, which the did very successfully. 

Ladies—pretty ones, be 1b underatood—being 
at a premium, she received plenty of that adula- 
tion so dear to her shallow nature, and waa {éted, 
and followed, and admired to her heart’s content, 
and had no end of a good time of it, always sur- 
rounded by a circle of admirers ; always the 
centre of. attraction at the stations where they 
were q } always in request at dances, 
polo matches, plenics, elephant riding, each gal- 
lant officer at @ ‘small game” huni striving to 
get ber to ride in’ his howdah ; always having 
three or four good horses at her dieposal when- 
ever she wis to mount them, and receiving 
no end of flowers, gloves, cases of perfume, and 
caekets of bonbons. 

The fast, free, reckless, restless Anglo Indian 
life suited her exactly ; she revelled in it. 

The elx years spent in that Eastern clime were 
the happiest of her life, despite the fact that her 
daughter wae growing inconvenfently tall, and 
would soon have to be produced as a marriage- 
able young lady. 

She nover locked ahead, only enjoying the 
present, and in the midst of this rapid, whirling, 
thoughtless life came the crash, the finish of 
which ehe in her recklessness had never dreamt. 

Colonel Derwent rode cut one morning to early 
parade on his great dapple grey charger, looking 
the picture of health, and two hours later he was 
brought back dead. His horse had stumbled 
and thrown him, rolling on him, crushing him 
out of all semblance to anything human. 

That his widow was shocked at his terribly 
sudden end no one could deny ; that she felt an 
poignant grief at his loss fs doubtful. She h 
never Jovd him, only looked on him as a means 
whereby che could gain her ends, 

She was still good-looking, and might reason- 
ably hope for an offer of marriage after the 
term of her mourning expired; only in the 
meantime there were rome hard and uncom- 
fortable realities to be faced ; and so it was no 
wonder that a black scowl brooded over her brow 
as she sat in the verandah of her bungalow that 
summer evening, staring at nothiog, 

A bundred a-year is nob much for a woman to 
keap herself and a daughter on, and yet that 
was.all Mrs Derwent could hope to have, all the 
Co'onel had been able to leave her, 

Her folifes and extravegances had drained bie 


“hundreds to one, 





rerources. They had lived up to his income, 
and, Indeed, rather overstepped ib, and now she 
bad come down with a bang from several 


Only three- months a widow, and it seemed 
like years to her! Of course she could not par- 
ticipate in any of the galties going on ; equally, 
of course, she could not ple as she would, 
have wished to do, and have relays of costly 
and becoming black dresses wherewith to fascl- 
nate postible admirers. 

No; stern facts puts that out of the question. 
A want of £, d. rvfiled her sadly, and fretted 
her greatly, 

* Whatam I to dot” the muttered, for the 
hundredth time since the grave had closed over 
her loving and long-suffering husband, letting 
fall the palm leaf and twisting her slim, taper 
fingers one within the other. ‘ How shall I get 
on? And with Nella, too, such a drag on me, 
with her fancifal ways and delicate health. I 
ye nevér weather the storm! What shall I 

o » 


© Walt and 1 wea the best,” sald a mascu- 
line voice bealde ; and turning with a start, 
she found Eardly Walshe, one of the regimental 
ee snd an ardent admirer of here, at her 
side, : 





think I have anything to fear with regard to her 
reason 1"? : 


"You wish me to snawer without reserve } 
Candidly }” 

. Most certainly I do,” 

“Then—you have the g'avest reasone for 


“You think ehe will go mad! ” she exclaimed, 
horror in her tone, on her face, 

‘*T think it is very probable she-may,” 

“Ts there nothing that would present it—no 
treatment; uo medicine }” ne 

“ Treatment will do a good deal towards pre. 
venting, or at any rate postponing, the calamity. 
She must be kept very quiet—no excitement, no 
disappointment. Avoid crossing her wishes as 
far as it is possible ; give way whenever you can, 
Let her have the best of everything ; no wine, 
beer, or spirits of course, as they would increaze 
her disorder, but nonrishing ecups and gravies, 
plenty of exercise, and regular hours, This 
will do a great deal towards setting her 
straight,” Pe 

8 so; and yet think, with my means, 


they you heen vite Team ao” miserably slender 


— a vigorous 
a "oh 


and r flectively, 





“ There fs no best for me,” she returned, with Ne 
an affected sigh, reeuming instantly the mack of be. fx sa might hasten on the 
artificial smiles and grimaces which she org sae (tS hy 
oT Doo't eng that” he reta eming the | "1 dou’t see my way!” exclaimed Mrs. Der- 
n't se e returned, pressing the my. wey 
hand he had possessed hinwelt of slightly, | Went wringing ¥ oy for “com gana 
“There are bright days in store for you, 1 am sao wa aid 


sure,” 

“T fear not, my happiness has departed.” 

“Tt may return,” with a significant look fall 
into hér eyes ;. “‘ who knows ?’ 

“Who, indeed,” she echoed, thinking at any 
rate that hie would not, and could not, be the 
hand to bring it to her, eeeliig that he had 
nothing—not a stiver, save hie-pay, and more- 
over was heavily burdened with debt. 

"You are despondent now. Youshould cheer 
up; your pulse is going at no end of a rate,” 
pressing her wrizt lovingly. 

" Oh, Iam quite well,” she answered, a touch 
of Impatience in her manner, for she did not 
quite jike Walehe, There was a something about 
him that inepired her with fear, a nameless 
dread. Perhaps this was caused by his dark, 
plercing eyes, that seemed to look her through 
and through, and see all her pettiness and little- 
ness, all the shortcomings of her faulty nature, 
or by the sardonic cast of his countenance, and 
the queer trick his lovg, hooked nose had of 


coming down over his big, black moustache her 


when he laughed, showed all his great white, 
wolf-like teeth. At any rate, whatever it was, 
she did not like him, and secretly feared him, 
though she was too clever to show it, or her dis- 
like, as she thought his affection for her might 
some day be turned to account, and made use of, 
So she emothered her repugnance, and emiled’ 
away harder than ever to hide her momentary 
annoyance, 

“You may be now, but if you go on fretting in 
this fashion you will make yourself serlously fl! 
ene Jong,” he persisted, “ break down alto- 

t er,” 

“T hardly think so,” she returned, with a soft, 
upward glance of the big, black eyes, ‘I am 
made of sterner stuff than that, Bui, 7 
know,” she went on, quickly, “‘ that I have had 
an immense deal to go through |!” 

* Of course,” he agreed ab once. 

"Aa immense amount to sovfier, nob only 
Charlle’s death, and the subsequent loss of 
means snd position, but Nella’s whims and 


oddities safnce cur trouble, have been more e 


marked, more distressing. I bardly know what 
to do with her sometimes, she is so queer, ovtire 
in behaviour.” 

‘*T am deeply grieved to hear you say so,” he 
replied, earnestly. 

* It is wretched,” she declared, despondently, 
Tam at my wits’ end to know how to manage 
her, and keep her within bounds. Now, esa 
medical man,” she continued, Mting her eyes, 





and locking at him steadily, “tell me, do you 









cout the missive, 
Ib must mega 
8 ora . 
edly gy abl its con- 
tente ; while Nella, with a cool nod to the doctor, 
leant over the balcony, tearing an oleander 
blossom to 
“Thank Heaven, we are saved!” exclaimed 


, mother, from England!” 
ive, 


her mother a few tes later, in a most excited 
manner, sar 4 
“Saved 1 What do you mean?” queried 


Nella. 

“ Paul, my dear, dear brother, offers us a home 
—tbrows his house open-to us!” 

“Indeed! That te kind,” sald the younger 
woman, quietly, without showing a shade of 
anxlety or aught else to disturb the placidity of 


manner, 

“Kind! It is more than kind ; {t fs princely. 
We are to consider fit as much ours as it is his 
and Nesta’s. Think of that, child; think what 
that means, Wealth, eace, luxury! A splendid 
house to live in, a retinue of servants to attend 
on us, carriages to drive in, horees to ride, the 
best county people to mix with, galety, amuse- 


ment, everything we can possibly desire |” 
"We cannot possibly desire ‘ and amuse- 
ment’ so soon after poor father’s death,” re- 


sponded Nella, coldly, eyelng her mother in © 
queer, ferocious way. 

‘Of course not ab present, my dear, but after 
awhile. We cannot mourn for ever; and I am 
the last person in the world to mope and fret if | 


ey PO help {t."” 
ni a believe thai,” rejoined her daughter, 


ly. 
i) it not good news, doctor?” she continued, 
turning to him in her unbounded delight. 
* Yes, I auppose it is, for you,” he avawered, 

loomily. cw 
“ You don’t congratulate me; you don’t seem 

1” she cried In amszsment. 
How can Ibe glad!” he asked in low tones, 
meant only for her care, 

“ What do you mean?” 

Tt will neceseitate your leaving India.” 

“ Wellf” her intense excitement made her 


blind to his meaning, 

* Well!" he repeated, somet like anger at 
her wilful obtuseness glowing in his sombre eyet- 
© That robs me of your eoclety,”’ 
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“Oat” 
That was all she said, aeate te hudtoe a 
Jd not speak more o8 wo 
coer standing, especially when her 
daughter was present, though he would have 
@ished to have told her straight out how much 
he loved her, how greatly he lon to make her 
his wife, how ardently be looked forward to the 
time when he might plead hile cause and win her 
consent; but at present les convenances had to 
be repected, the of polite society observed, 


saying that he hoped the rumour he had heard 
ate regiment son acs 
Europs might prove'to 
he oes polltic a oe enough to echo 
Vo ae leasant thease f 
irite, ap o! 
contlanente tewards him on his mind. 


CHAPTER IL 

Sxiiyy Rorat, Paul Hewiltt’s piace, was a fine 
old house of the Staart The grey stone 
walls were six feeb thick, the windows long and 
narrow (except in some of the living-roome, where 
modern casements had taken the place of the 
aucient ones), the towers high, the turrets many, 
the interlor a labyriath of paseages, halls, and 
chambers, with corps de logis at every angle; 
alcoves in the bedrooms, with, in many cases, 
ruclles behind them, and diminutive doors open- 
ing on concealed-staircases; and one or two 


partments, four- 
Siibiar true pene capt at 
plumes, and matched the black, carven oak 


cavallers, 

A fine place preety oe arvana old, 
anused rooms wore an indesct! 

aspect, a character of evil, 


PY 
prmestinys in 
fated queen, 
different objects in the ill-omened chamber, 

All was different in the west wing, which was 
bed part inhabited by Mr. Hewitt and his only 


Modern Inventions and had been 
lavishly introduced ; all that money could do 
make the 


The enlarged windows led fa plenty of 
the dark and soft, Ke Bn_ ted 
talus gave a cosy look to the beautifally-palnted 
walla, while the shoulder-bigh 


! the west wing. 
talnly neither Paul Hewitt nor his daughter 


Cer 
Nesta thought of doing so that bright Jane 
morning as they sat in —. diving-room 
break toying with pigeon foie gras, 
wom Be coffee, and chatting y and affec- 


y: 
_“T only hope their co will make no 
ae to you, my love,” Mr. Hewitt was 


“Now, d 
make ta the way pone rane difference can {ft 
Pt one never knows, Women don’t 
inn Ltd some 439 y together when associated 
Oh, we ” she declared, confidently, “ 
‘ain too young to ag tly, “T 


manage the housekeeping 
Perly at present; aunt will:do lt mach benen”” 








“T hope so,” 
/ © am gure of it,” 
“ Then there is your cousin Nella, She is only 


@ few years older than you.” 
‘That ig all the better. We ehall be great 
coro and friends. - Only walt and see.” 


panions 
**T hope ao,” he said again, more dubiously. 

“Why are you so doubdtfal about ft, dad?” 
she inquired, looking at him, a shade of anxiety 
{nu her clear brown eyez. 

“She may be jealous of you.” 

“Jealous: What of, pray?” 

"Yon are an heiress, Nesta |" 

“That will make no difference.” 

"Tt may, Women are but ‘kittle cattle.’ 
She has nothing to look forward to, noi a slngle 


iy. 

*' How dreadful. Poor thing |” 

"* Yea, it ls very hard on her, especialiy as she 
has, I fancy, been brought up extravagantly ; 
and, besides, fs far from strong In health. The 
hundred year Charles left Betty is only drawn 
from an ‘Officer's Widow's Fand,’ and dies with 
her, eo the girl's prospects are nil.” 

“You must alter her prospects, dad.” 

* How, my love?” 

*€ Out of all you have, you can spare her some. 
Two or three hundred a year will not be missed, 
nga gaa en ber nese neces - 

en,” 

“Thad is a good thovght, Nessy, and a 
generous one, as it will come oud of your in- 
heritance,” . 

“T shall never miss it,” she replied, twining 
her arms round his neck, and kissing him fondly. 

‘* Hardly,” he returned, smiling ab her; “ and 
{b will keep her from knowlnog what want is.'’ 

‘©OF course, three bundred « year is a nica 
little income for a alngle woman, and I euppose 
it she is delicste she won’t 7? 

“One never knows, I hear she is very pretty, 
like you, Nesta,’’ 

"ag wad for the comp., dad,” with another 


“She may get a 

" I hope she will.” 

" And what do you hope for yourself, child?” 
with a sudden quick and inquiring glance full 


offer.” 


into her eyes, that sent the hot bleod surging | 


up to her white forehead in a crimson wave, 

“I want to stay with you,” she whispered, 
burying her face tn his sleeve. 

"Not always, dearie,” he sald gently, stroking 
the glossy, chestnut braids, “There is one to 
whom, {f you gave your heart, your old father 
would not object ; for he is honest, manly, and 
true,” And ashe spoke he looked out, and saw 
coming up the avenue towards the house the 
man who was in his thoughts — Guay 
Chalmers, 

Now, Guy Obalmers was the only child and 


i 


to | helr of his old college friend and chum--Mor- 


timer Chalmers—whose estate joined his, and 
nothing would please the two friends more than 
the two estatés should become one by the 
of their children, when Nesta should 
a suitable age, for as yet she was only six- 
—too young, they both thought, fur matri- 
monial cares and perplexities by at least a couple 


E 


H 


i 


was ten summers her senfor, and un- 
ly in love with the girl he had carried on 
shoulders when a baby ; played with 
adored at the present time, with all 
nd fervour of hia honest heart, 
greatest hops was that some day, some 
beautiful happy day, he might claim her 
very own—have the right to call 
by the endearing title of *‘ wife.” 


i; 


seyF 
Hi 


eH 


tam, and left Nests to meet her lover alone. 
It was not before Chalmers’s tall figure 
the long French sera and 
& warm 


"Once you used to kiss me when I came,” he 
way of an opening. 





‘That was when I was a little girl,” she re- 
turned, promptly, not, however, withdrawing 
her hands from hie clasp. 

‘Oh, I suppoee you consider youreelf a grown- 
up young lady now $”’ , 

* Certainly I do,” drawing her light, graceful 
figure up to {ts full height, not succeeding, 
though, in reaching his shoulder, despite all her 
efforts. 

'S And yet I hear some talk.of your going to 
school,” 

“Yes,” with a wry face. "Dad thinks I 
want finishing, and that I ought to go to Paris 
for a year, Isn't it cruel of bim even to hint 
ab it?’ 

“ Awfully cruel,” agreed Guy, 
carry out his plan.” 

* Perhaps not, {f left alone.” 

“ What do you mean }” 

"T mean—Aunt Betty.” 

Well #” 

* She is fearfuily fashionabie,”’ 

“cet” 

© And of course will easy that I am a ruatic, 
and then the thing is done, Dad will send me 
away,” 

"Jast so, Unless we can think of a plan to 
checkmate Aunt Betty.” 

“T wish we could,” 

“We must try. We shall think better cut-of- 
doors. Run and get your hat; it lea shame to 
be in such a glorious morning, and we must make 
the most of our time {f you are going into 
banishment abroad,” 

And she flew off like a butterfly, returning in 
an incredibly short space of time with a big, 
white hat on, calculated to shade her effectually 
from the sun's ecorching and tanning rays. 

*' Now where shall wego?” he asked, aa they 
stepped ont into the warmth, glow, and brilliance 
of the Jaue day. 

‘* Where: you like,’ she answered, emilingly, 
as she patted the great tawny head of a mastiff 


'*He won't 


| who was fawning on her, and pushing his huge 


muzzle into her hand, 

** Haven't you a choice?” 

"No, I don’t miid in the least where we go, 
so long as—-—” 

*'So long-as,” he interrupted, teaslagly ; ‘you 
are. with me. Of course that fs understood. 
Though I like to hear you say so.” 

''Ob, you. puppy ; your concelt is becoming 
apbearable,” 

“ Well, trey and take me down a peg.” 

“Cerbainly not, Idon’t mean to waste my 
time in such 5 useless way.” 

" You mean by that——” 

"That your opinion of yourself is so excellent 
that it would be a task for Hercules, and Hercules 
alone, to alter it, and disabuse your mind of the 
ides that you are perfection Itself.” 

"Thanks. You are hitting hard this morn 
little woman.’ 

** Not bard enough to hurt you.” 

* How do you know?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

* Then lam not. Don’t you know——” 

‘*No, Ldon’t ; how can I till you tell me?” 
she queried, with a sharp quickness of manner 
which was assumed to hide the embarrassment 
she felt at a nameless something in hls manner, 
a sort of tenderness which ahe had never noticed 
before, and which filled her with mingled delight 
and fear—delight at the thought that he might 
actually, really love her, fear that he would 
declare it; for she was so young and childish 
that she absolutely feared to hear the man a} 
her elde declare his love. 

" Well, Lam going to tell you,” he went on, 
calmly ; ‘‘ one hareh word from you would burt 
me more than all anyone elee in the world could 
say, 80 I think you ought to be carefal,” 

"TI should be if I really thought that the 
case,” 

*€ Do think It.” 

"Tam afraid [ can’t. 

til Why not ? ” 

* Th is too preposterous.” 

" Nesta!” 

" Yes,” looking up at him {nnocently, 

"You don’t mean what you aay.” 

* Don’t 1.” 


” 
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“No, you can’t,” bending down and gazing 
into the eyes that would not meet his own fully 
and fairly, 

** Indeed I do,” 

“Say that agaia, lookiog at me straight In the 
eyes like friends,” 

* No, I will not,” 

“Of course not. You would be afraid to.” 

ch Why, pray 7 
hig fraid of telling a deliberate and unmitigated 

“Sir, do you think me capabie of telling 
stories ?"” 

“Notasa rule, In the present case I think 
you are a grave prevaricator of the truth.” 

“ Well, perhaps I am,” she admitted, and then 
they both laughed, joyous, ringing peals, that told 
how happy and lighthearted they were. 

**T hope you are.” 

"D> you? Why?” 

"* Because I want you to believe all I tell you.” 

“On!” witha deep blush and nervous move- 
ment of the head. 

“IT want you to be very tender, and very kind, 
and very mercifalto me,” 

“ Modest’ man!” she managed to murmur, 
despite her extreme confusion, 

“Tam not that; far from ft, and I am going 
to be the most presumptuous man in the world.” 

**Oh, don’t be, please!” she implored, as he 
threw his arms round her, and drew her towards 


him. . 

“Why nos!” he demanded, 

“Every—one—can see—here,” she stam- 
mered. 

“There is no one. Sz:ill, to please you, I'll 
wait tillwe reach the summit of the hill, and 
the shelter of the trees, contenting myself with 
this,” drawing her hand through his arm, and 
giving it, as he did so, a gentle squeeze, 

After this performance they went on In silence, 
enjoying the brilllance of the summer day, 


“* Out on the cliffs and the grassy downs, 
Shadowy woodland and rugged glen, 
Nature can woo with a winning tongue, 

ess and beauty ehe aye can show.” 


And she certainly could. Everything looked 
lovely, as they walked on towards Sellyn 
summit, the wild beauty of which was famed 
throughout the length and breadth of the county. 
The path, little more than a sheep-walk, led up 
through a wilderness of ferns and heath, with 
here and there s verdant strip of meadow-like 
grass, contrasting vividly with the moorland 
beyond, from which rushed down the rapid 
river, finding ite crooked way over ruddy rocks 
and round sharp corners, bending and winding, 
and twisting and turning, as it sparkled along in 
the Jane eunrays, 

Away in the distance were green hills, their 
verdant sides dotted by snowy sheep, with here 
and there a red-roofed cottege, glowing a epot 
of bright colour amid the verdure, and below 
stretched away the ripenlog corn-fields, the 
bearded barley, and graceful swaying oats, and 
tracts of lueh mead, where the browsing cattle 
stood knee-deep, lazily enjoying a good feed and 
the cheery warmth. 

The summit of Sellyn Head was eight hun- 
dred feet above the sea level, and the winter 
winds were wont to sweep across {t with terrible 
ferocity, almost incredible in summer-time, 

“ How lovely the view Is to-day!” remarked 
Nesta, by way of an opening, when they stood 
on the summit arm-in-arm, siudying the rich, 
grain-laden land that stretched away mile upon 
mile at the foot of the hill, 

“Yes. But it is alwaye splendid,” agreed 
Gay, “and one I never tire of studying.” 

“Wor L” 

“ Then we are of the same mind on one point,” 
he sald, letting her hand’ drop, and drawing her 
down to sit beside him on a great flat stone, 
polished and smooth as marble. 

“ Yes,” she aesented, yielding to the pressure 
of his arm, and leaning slightly against him. 
~ “JT wish we were of one mind in everything,” 
he said, jusb » trifle moodily,. 

"Do you?” 

** Certaialy I do,” 

“ How do you know we are not?” 


**I don’t know—I want to, People generally 
differ about something or other.” 

“Naturally, How tame the world would be if 
there were no quarrels, no disagreements!” 
‘Oh! fe thav your real opinion?” with” a 
somewhat disappointed look at her. 

“Yes, my real and true opinion.” 

“TI am sorry to hear it, Nesta. I did nob 

think you were of a quarrelsome temperament,” 
he announced, gravely. 
* Neither am I, Gay!” she hastened to assure 
him. ‘ Oaly don’t you see,” with a little, soft 
upward glance, that eet his pulses throbbing at 
no end of a rate, ‘if there were no quarrels 
there would be no —- up, and they are 
always nice, People are such good friends after 
they have had a tiff, and then kissed and made 
ft up all right,” 

"T see,” with a reassured smile. 

**Weren’d you an old goose nob to think of 
that?" giving bis stalwart shoulder a pat. 

“Don’t call me a goose,” imprisoning the 
fingers that had dealt the blow. 

" Why not?” 

“ Because I shall kiss you if you do,” 

‘Then I won't!” she murmured, as the 
crimson tide crept up even to the fair brow which 
the removal of her great hat left bare for the 
summer wind to play on, and lift the soft masses 
of chestnut hair, 

“Wouldn't you like me to kies you?” he 
asked, bending his head till his moustache 
mingled with the chestnut curls, 

“ Wouldn’t you!” he repeated, as she main- 
tained a bashfal silence, putting his hand under 
the dimpled chin, and turniug up her face till he 
looked straight into the reluctant eyes, 

**It would not be right,” she murmured ab 
last, when thus brought to bay, 

“ Not even if you were my wife!” he asked 
in low, wooing tones, 

“Yea—then,” she mansged to answer. 

*' And will you be that? Will you give me 
the right to kiss you as often as I please ? and it 
won’c be seldom, Nessy, if I peace myself.” 

“ Answer, darling!” he urged, stroking the 
glossy head, for her face was now hidden against 
his breast. "Don’t you care for me? Have I 
been mistaken in thinking your affection mine, 
and that we might give our parents the happinees 
they desire, by becoming man and wife, Don't 
you love me? Ssy, sweetheart?” 

“Yes, Guy, I love you!” she whispered, in 
emothered toner, 

** And will be my wife }” 

“Yer.” 

And then, and not tfll then, when she had 
promised to become his bride, he lifted the droop- 
iog head, and kissed the fresh, aweeb lips, that 
were now all his own. 


oe eee 


CHAPTER II, 


** I like to see him every day, 

T like to feel he's near ; 

I'm restless when be away, 
And nervous when he’s here. 

Yet — and happy by his side, 
A little frightened too. 

How odd if I become bis bride ! 
I wish I knew, I wish I knew.” 


Sang Nesta a week later, as she settled great 
clusters of crimson and yellow roses in vases, 
bowls, and jare, and every available thing for 
flower-holding which she could findin the draw- 
ing-room at Sellyn Royal. 

**S$o you're restless, are you, when I'm not 
here, madam,” laughed Guy, who had come in 
noiselessly through the window, and stood beside 


her. 

“ Well, we'll alter that soon; you shall have 
me near you always. 

"Shabby fellow to listen In that secret way,” 
cried his fiancée, throwing down the roses, and 
stretching up on tiptoe to kies him, not once, but 
a dozan times—caresses which he réturned with 
interest. 

“I wasn’t listening.” 
"What a fib!” 
“Take care, madam, don’t insult your lord and 





master,” 


“ Not my L and M yet, sir.” , 

*' Soon will be, though. When you shout ont 
the state of your feelings at the top.of your voice 
what can avyone passing by do but hear 1” 

*' Stop his or her ears.” 

‘*Rabbish. You are a small goose.” 

* And you are a big one.” 

‘You won’s dare to say such things to me 
when the knot is tied.” 

“ Perhaps not. When it is.” 

“What do you mean, darling!” he asked 
quickly, seeing the shade that fell acroes her 
bright face. 

“I think, Gay, that we won't be married 
this year,” , 

“Not?! Why?” 

*' Dad thinks I am too young for matrimony.“ 

“We must make him -think differently.” 

“If we can.” 

“ You seem doubtfal.” 

“Tam very. He esys two years ought to 
elapse before we arrange matters even.” 

** How ridiculous | _ We must talk him over.” 

“Then there {s*aunt.” 

" What about her!” 

" She will be against us, Iam sure,” 

‘* What makes you think that ?” 

*Idon’t know. I can’t tell, only I have a 
kind of premonition that she will not be friendly 
to our cause.” 

“T wish she were not comivg here.” 

" So do I now.” 

“Tell your father so, and let him make other 

ents for her and her daughter.” 

“Tt is too late.” 

"Too late 1” 

‘Yes. They are to arrive here to-day.” 

"By Jupiter, are they though? I did not 
know you expected them so soon !” 

** Neither did we. Only aunt set sail almost 
immediately after she recelved dad’s letter. They 
had s quick ge, and she fis coming straight 
from board ship here,” 

* Confound it, I wish she was at Nova Scotia, 
or any other out of the way “nye 

His pale little betrotbed not echo this un- 
kind wish, only stood nervously pulling the petals 
of arose to-pieces with fingers that trembled 


somewhat. 

“] have it, Nesta |” cried her lover, suddenly 
and joyeusly ; " we will go to the governor now, 
this minute, before Mrs. Derwent has a chance 
of saying anything against our plans, and get his 
final consent to our wedding taking place this 
autumn,” and away they ran like a pair of 
children, and sought Mr. Hewitt In his study. 

At first he was obdurate, and would not hear 
of the wedding taking place that year ; but after 
awhile he began to thaw a little under the fire of 
their united supplications, and had almost, not 
quite, given his consent to thelr nuptials being 
fixed for September, when s rumbling was heard 
on the gravel path without, and a heavily-laden 
fly passed the wiadow, and drew up at the hall 
door. P 

** Your aunt,” he sald, quickly ; ‘‘we must go 
and meev her, bid her welcome,” and he went 
out hurriedly, followed by Guy and Nesta. 

Alas | for the poor young lovers. How differ- 
ent would have been their fate had Mra, Derwent’s 
arrival been delayed a few minutes. 

That lady was just descending from the 
vehicle as they reached the door, in mourning 
from head to foot, and with a sad and woe-begone 
expreselon on her handsome face, to impress her 
brother with the grief and misery she was ex: 
during. 

“My dear Batty!” he exclaimed, warmly, 

g her outstretched, faultlessly gloved hands. 
* Welcome to my home, welcome a thousand 
times!” 

‘Thanks, thanks,” she muttered, releasing one 
hand from his grasp to apply a deeply black- 
bordered handkerchief to her eyes, guiltless of o 
single tear, ‘ Your—kindness — and goodness 
—overwhelm me — overcome me — returning 
as I do to my native—land—in such—sorrow— 
and tribulation.” 

“We must try and soften your sorrow,” he 
sald, gently. “And this is Nella!” ac Miss 





Derwent stepped quietly and calmly out __ 


fly, as though she was on # shopping expedi 
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not a trace of grief or emotion of any kind visibie 
on her placid countenance, 

‘Yes, I am Nella,” sheannounced, with theut- 
wost coolness, “Do you think you’d have known 
mo, uncle, if we'd met fn the street by accident #” 

“T hardly know,” he sald, healtatingly, as he 

ised her, somewhat taken aback at thieaddress. 
“You were a very little girl when I saw you 
last,” 

‘* Yes, and I am getting on for an old girl now, 
om I not?” with one of her queer, half-:piteful 
gisnces at her mother, who flushed and fidgetted, 
and looked horribly annoyed, and pub off colour, 

" Hardly,” returned Mr, Hewitt, with a laugh. 
** You are nob much Nesta’s senior, By the way, 
here she ie! You cousins will be great frien 
I h ” 

“Lem sure we shall,” said Nesta, cordially, who 
after embracing her aunt, did the same by her 
cousin, who stared hard at her, exclatming,— 

Who Is ft you’re like Someone I've seen and 
I can’t think who it is,"’ 

" Yourself,” sald her uncle, quickly, looking at 
the two girls ia surprise. -“ You resemble each 
other in a remarkable manner, Don’t they?” 
appealing to Gay and Botty, who aseented at 
once. 

And se they did at first sight, belong just about 
the same height and build, with chestnut hair, 
fair skins, and brown eyes, only Nesta was in- 
comparably the better looking of the two. Her 
hair was a richer colour and more abundant, her 
shia creamier, the cheeks tinged with a delicate 
pink, whereas her cousin’s weredeathly white ; 
then the younger girl's features were prettier, 
more delicate, the contour of her face fall and 
youthfal, while Nella’s countenance wore a 
harpened, pinched aspect that spoiled her looks, 
and her eyes were sbifty, and uncertain in ex- 
pression, having an odd trick of getting fixed and 
staring at nothing, with a concentrated lutensity 
thet waa hardly pleasant, 

Mies Hewitt's, on the contrary, were soft and 
melding, and met another’s gaze fall and fairly. 
Still the resemblance was and any- 


very 
one not well acquainted with the peculiarities of 
each might easily be forgiven for mistaking one 
for the other, 
“Te that it 3” 
"I think so,” said the master of Sellyn Royal, 


giving a curlous look at his neice, which Mra. 
Derwent saw, and inwardly famed at, ae she did 
pot want him to guess at the mental disturbances 
with which her unbappy child was threatened. 

‘*You have not introduced your friend,” she 
remarked, to distract his attention, looking at 
Gay. “His face seems stravgely familiar to 
meé, 

“No wonder, Batty ; he’s Guy Chalmers, m 
old friend, Mortimer Chalmer’s a child, ol 
remember Mortimer, don’t you?” 

“Very well indeed,” she answered promptly, 

holding ont her hand ; “and I am delighted to 
make the acquaintance of his son.” 
_ “Thanks, the pleasure is reciprocated,” sald 
Gay politely, as he bowed his owledgments 
of the compliment, and shook the two black 
filogers outstretched to him, 

“ How ie your father }’’ asked the astute widow 
next, as they made thelr way towards the dining- 
room, where luncheon was laid, 

© Qalte well thank you.” 

“Lam glad of that, I hope to see him soon,” 
she continued, for she remembered that Morti- 
mer Chalmers’s acres were many, and his 
reut-roll long ; and, who knew, he might be look- 
log out for a second wife, And as to Gay, wel’, 
he would do nicely for Nella; only before 
luocheon was over Mre, Derwent’s sharp eyes had 
seen how the land lay, and to her Intense disgust 
concluded that young Chalmers was no longer in 
the market, bat belonged absolutely to Neeta, a 
conciusion which annoyed her immensely ; for, 
seelog that they both had money, what did they 
Want to marry each other for ? 

Mach fairer if they distributed it about by 
taking unto themselves poor spouses, It would 
oot be her fault, she determined, if did 
ay | become man and wife, 

he lost no time; did nob let the grass grow 
under her feet, She made herself ete of 
the eftuation by finding out everything there was 





to find ont, and commenced speclously and 
quietly to advise her brother nos to allow the 
marriage to take place for some time, 

He was in an undecided state about [t, for as 
he told her, he had a heart complaint that might 
terminate his existence at any moment (Nesta 
knew nothing of this, as he did not wieh 80 clond 
her young life by letting her know she might 
suddenly be deprived of a beloved parent) and he 
would wish to leave her In safe keeping; but 
Mre. Derwent argued cleverly with him, and 
finally succeeded in inducing him to believe that 
she would be better in her hands, and that she 
would see to the finishfog of her education and 
manners {n a far superior way to a husband. 
Little by little she won him over, and at last the 
flat went forth—they were not to be married for 
two years, 

Guy was wild with anger, and told Mrs Derwent 
flatly what he thought of her ; but she took bis 
remarks with extreme coolness, and went on the 
even tenor of her way, trying to Induce Pau! 
to send Nesta to Paris for year’s schooling, 
telling him that it was-absolutely necessary, as 
she was goiog to make a grand match, and be a 
greab lady in the county, 

At first he was reluctant to part with his 
darling, but after a while he gave way before 
her specious arguments, and it was decided that 
Nesta should go, 

Betty was delighted when she bad gained her 
way. She had deep-laid plots and schemes to 
carry out, and the first step towards the success- 
ful carrying out of thom was to get her clever 
niece out of the way. As a natural consequence 
Gay would not, during his fiancée's absence, be 
so often at the Royal, and she would have a free 
field for operations. 

She saw her brother was failing fast ; that the 
disease from which he suffered was getting a 
better grip on him ; and heartless, pitiless as she 
was, she hurried on the « between 
father and child, in order that her schemes 
might work to s successful issue, 
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OHAPTER IV, 


THE summer days bad worn away, autumn 
was approaching, and still it was hard to tell, 
hard to say, whether it was yet summer or if 
autumn had arrived, Certainly one was think- 
ing of settling herself for a time, while the 
other was beginning to make preparations for 
departure, only the roses still bloomed gally, 
the leaves were green, wild flowers bloomed 
here avd there, the grass was of an emerald 
hue, the sir soft, the sunrays warm and cheer- 
ing, and in the forenoon it was like the merry 
month of June. 

Oa the other hand, the days were beginning 
to draw in, and after sundown it was almost 
cold enough for a fire, There was only stubble 
in the cornfields, thé hops had been pocketed, 
the thorn was covered with rubies, and the 
Michaelmas d was peeping out in odd corners, 
the apples getting ruddy-cheeked, the damsons 
fall-coloured, and the late peaches fell in dozens 
after a night witha touch of frostin{t, while the 
horse-chestnuts had lost some of their leaves, and 
the briony was turning yellow. 

Still Nature was lovely, despite her ruseet garb, 
and Nesta thought so as she paced slowly by 
Guy’s side one sunny morning talking earnestly, 

* Only one more day,” she said, with a sigh, 
looking up at him, 

“Only one,” he echosd. “It is hard lines 
having to part with you, darling |” 

" Yes, Gay, I wish I wasn’t golog.” 

“Sodol, It tsall Betty Derwent’s doing!” 

‘€ I think it fs.” 

“IT am sure of it, although she denles it stoutly 
with that false smile of hers,” 

“T ow she really thinks It Is for my good,” 
ven the girl fo defence, for her lover looked 
thoroughly angry, and gnawed his moustache 


savagely. 

"I don’t believe it,” he returned quickly. 
"She has some end {n view, some design workiog 
in that crafty brain, and she thinks it will be 
better to have you out of the way, as your eyes 








are young and sharp. Now dad,” he called hia 
future father-in-law dad, following Nesta’s 
example, ‘‘ is infatuated with her, and thinks her 
so clever that everything she does or says must 
be right !” 

“ Yes,” with another righ, deeper and heavier 
than the firat, 

“JT should like to punish her for mak/ng you 
miserable, and if I ever have the chance I will,” 
went on the young fellow, determinedly. ‘* Your 
father had made up his mind to consent to our 
wedding being next month, and then this mar- 
plot ateps in and epoils all, turning everything 
topsy-turvy. I wlil be even with her, meddile- 
some woman that she is,” 

“A year won’t be so very long, dear,” said 
poor Nesta, trying to comfort him, though she 
sorely needed comfort herself, ‘ We must look 
forward to the futare.” 

* Yes. That we hope may be all couleur « 
rose ; only, somehow or other, I fear there may 
be no future for us—that le, no future spent to- 
gether, 

“Guy!” exclaimed the girl, looking up at 
him with frightened eyes, “what do you 
mean?” 

“T hardly know, child,” he answered, seriously. 
**T seom to bave a foreboding that things will 
not be well with us—that we may be parted.” 

“Tf our love is steadfast, if we are faithful to 
each other, we cannot be parted,” she sald, 
simply. 

“J shall be steadfast unto death,” said her 
lover, preasing the hand he held, 

* And I too,” she auswered, firmly ; ‘death 
alone shall part ue.” 

"My darling!” he murmured, kiselog her 
under the friendly shade of a great apple-tree, 
whose many branches drooped towards the ground 
with their russet clusters. “Don’t jet us talk of 
death, rather of life, full and fair with the fral- 
tion of perfect happiness—such happiness as we 
hope will be ours when we are man and wife,” 

* Yes, Gay, that is certainly a pleasanter sub- 
ject. ly remember, my dear one, it wae you 
who started, or rather gave the conversation a 
gloomy turn.” 

'' Yes, and now I will try to give it a gay one,” 

“Bat tell me,” she pereisted, ‘what makes 
you think we shall be separated t”’ 

** I can’t tell, Nessy,” he answered, affecting a 
lightness he did not feel. “I ama little biue, 
I suppose, at the prospect of your near de- 
parture ; or perhaps,” he added, with a little 
laugh, “ my liver ie out of order, and that makes 
me morbid and fanciful.” 

“T don’t think you are livery, 
companicn. 

** Why not?” he demanded. 

**You .don’t look like 1,” she answered, 
glancing at his handsome face, glowing with 
health, though nob just then with happiness. 

“You shouldn’s judge by appearances,’ he 

ested. 

“ No, Indeed ; one often makes mistakes doing 
that.” 

“Yes, Now to look at your consin, and to 
judge by her appearance, you would think she 
was mildness and good-temper itself.” 

“Well, I think she Is,” remarked Nesta, re- 
fiectively. 

"So did J,” said Guy, drily, ‘‘ until yester- 
day evenivg, when as] paseed her room I heard 
her rowlpg the maid for having upset the ink- 
bottle over her gown.” 

" Was she angry }” 

** Angry! Thatis bardly the word. She was 
simply furious—white with passion, and unable 
to control herself, for she went on jnet the same 
after she saw me,” 

" How odd |” 

“Very much so; but do you know, dear, I 
thiok Neila is odd, One or two things she has 
eatd and done have struck me as being peculiar,” 
No wonder he made this remark, for the ua- 
happy girl had taken a mad fancy for her cousin's 
betrothed, and at times showed to him her feel- 
ings in no very guarded fashion, In fact, such 
bad been her conduct that he had serlous doubts 
as to her'eanity, and more than once had been 
on the point of speaking to Mr, Hewitt about it, 
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- ee wanans sos LEAL SOARES CRRA 
only hie own love affair and troubles had driven | " Yesterday tiger 2 Not so with Aunt Betty! That veteran 
it out of bis mind. ** Aad approves of it?” traveller had made the acquaintance of & well. 

** What are the things?” asked Nesta, inno- ** And approves of It,” preserved, falrly good-looking, middle-aged man 
centl “On!” who sho scoa discovered did not live a hundred 


y. 

** Ob, well, I can’t exactly particularise now,” 
returned the young man, in some embarrassment, 
for he could hardly tell -her Nella had kindly 
offered to embrace him, had taken a battonhole 
given by his intended from his coat, and oe 
it by one gathered with her own fair hands, had 
peaked him to walk with her, drive with her, row 
her on the river, and done many othsr queer 
things, of which no well-bred young lady would 
be gullty of anless slightly deranged—at least, 
that was hie view of the matter; “only she fs 
odd,” he repeated. 

**T have not noticed anything particular,” said 
Mies Hewitt. “ But then J have not the chance, 
perhaps; I don’b see much of her. Do you 
know, Guy,” this with extreme earnestness, and 
some visible reluctance ; “ I don’t think she likes 


me.” 

“IT don’t think she does,” he agreed, coolly, 
** Nor for the matter of that, your charming Aunt 
Betty.” 

"Oh, Gay! she is most kind and affectionate 
to me.” 

“Naturally she would be, You are the real 
mistress of Sellyn Royal. You have the power, 
if you choose to exercise ft, of turning her out a 
homeless, moneyless creature, dependent on the 
absolute almusgiving of others, lastead of being, ae 
she Is here, through the reflected greatness of 
her brother, a person of position, having wealth 
at her command, servants to do her bidding, 
carriages, horses, everything at her disposal that 
money can procure, Think how different her 
fate would have been if dad had refueed to enter- 
tafn her broad hints that she wanted to make ber 
home with him, and beware of her affection! It 
is all simulated,” 

** Oh, Gay |” she repeated. 

“To is,” he said, doggediy, “I have seen her 
look at you, when she has thought herself un- 
noticed, {n anything but a loving manner.” 

“ But—why-—should—she dislike—me,” fal- 
vered the girl. 

*' For a very elmple, yet very sufficient reason. 
You are rich, she is poor, You and your father 
benafit her, and peopie generally dislike those to 
whom they are under an obligation.” 

* How abominable |” 

"Qaite so. Then Nella is the next-of-kin, 
But for you, dear, she would {nberit Selign Royal 
and all the land that lies around.” 

“ Would she?” in great surprise. 

“She would, Therefore, you see, you can’t 
ba much of a favourite with charming Mcs, 
Derwent,” 

“T hope you are wrong in thiokiog this.” 

“J know Iam right, and be on your guard 
with her, Nesta. Talk of an angel or the other 
thing,” he added, grimly, “ here she comes |” 

" Having a last farewell?” Mis. Derwent said, 
airily. 

“ A farewell walk ta this psrt of the grounds,” 
he corrected her, covily,. ‘‘Not a last farewell. 
Thab will be said in Paris,” 

“In Paris! How!” she exclaimed, an avgry 
light gleaming for an instant ia her dark eyes. 

“Tam going to help to escorb Miss Hewitt (he 
always called her “ Miss Hewilt” to her aunt, 
much to that good lady's fadignation) to the gay 
capital of Ja belle France.” 

*‘[adeed ! I was not aware of this arrange- 
ment,” she remarked, controlling her anger. 

“Not” he rejoined, quietly and interroga- 
tively, ae he iit a cigar. 

“No, I thought Paul was of opinion that I 
should be able to take care of Nesta on the 
jourpey, and see her eafely to the schoo)” 

“ Posalbly he is; only I am not, you see.” 

“T gee,” she returned, raglog inwardly. 

“And so you will have the pleasure of my 
soclety in crossing 1" 

“* Charmed, I am sure!” she sneered, 

"Tam sure you are,” he laughed, looking her 
fall in the face. 

“Does my brother know of thia arrange- 
mont t" 

* Your brother does.” 


“Why that ‘oh?’ Is {t strange that I should 

wish to see my future wife safely into the placs 

that fs to be her home for a year?” 

**OF course not, nothing more natural,” she 

replied, with a little graceful wave of her hand. 
*T am glad you think so," meaningly. 

*"Do you make a long stay in the—what do you 

call 1b ?—gay capital of la belle France?” 

“TI shall stay séme weeks,” 

* Nesta,” to her niece with a malicions 

smile, I should not allow that.” 

** Why not 1!” asked the girl, her Innocent eyes 

fall of wonder, 

“ French women are very fascinating, and Mr. 

Chalmers is—yes, well, I must say it, very hand- 

some, He may falla prey to the fasciuationd of 

some fair Parisienne, and you would be minus 

your lover.” 

*'T have no fear of that,” returned Neata, firmly. 

“Gay loves me, he has sworn it—that is 


ae 
* Little fool!" muttered the amlable Betty, 
adding aloud, “ Pehaw ! 


« * Men wore deceivers ever— 
One foot on sea, and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never.’ 


“You will find that out when you hear your 
eux Chevalier has run off with a pretty 
aise, 


"Mrs, Derwent,” sald Gay sternly, drawlog 
his tall figure up to {ts fall height, ‘never say 
anything of this sort again: to my intended wife. 
I will not allow it, and let mo tell you it is utterly 
and entirely useless to try and shake the child’s 
perfect faith and trust in me, a faith I shall never 
do anything to forfelb.”” 

“Pooh! What heroics!” and with a nasty 
laugh she turned and went Into the house, out- 
wardly cool, inwardly hot with wrath and hate, 

“ Detestable woman!” muttered Chalmers, 
between his clenched teeth. 

* unt was very nasty,” allowed Nesta. “She 
How § pub out at the Idea of your coming to 

a.” 

**That Is exactly {t, Bat don’t let us talk of 
her any more ; she ien'b a pleasant topic. Come 
io, and I'il sing to you,” and, entering the draw- 
ing-room, Guy went to the piano, and sitting 
down, rolled out, fn his fine baritone volce,— 


‘* With redder glow the broad sun burns 

Nor stays for all our . 

The moon from white to ep turns. 
The bright stars round thronging. 

Let us forget we have to part, 
Our hearts with fancies cheating ; 

Too soon will come the bitter amart, 
For twilight fast is fleeting. 


ye om my love, but not good-bye, 
For when that word ie spoken, 
Naught will be left to do bat die, 

Or live—with heartstrings broken.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Next day Nesta seb out on her journey, ac- 
companied by her lover, father, aunt, and cousin, 
Mr. Hewitt and Neila only went as far as Foike- 
stone, and then returned to the Royal, Mra. 
Derwent having pereusded her brother that the 
journey would be dangerous to him fn his delicate 
state of health, 

The parting between father and child was very 
painful, and long after they were unable to dis. 
tinguish Individual figures on the pler—{iodeed, 
until it wae quite lost to elght—the girl stood 
straining her eyes to catch one more glimpee of 
the form she loved. 

At last when there was nothing to be seen but 
sea and sky, Gay got her a comfortable seat, and 
tried to interest her In what was going on sround, 
He succeeded so well, that by the time they 
reached Boulogue she was looking quite cheerful, 
and noticed everything eagerly. It was the first 
time she had set foot on foreign soll, and naturally 





“ Since when, may I ask ?” 


the atrange sights and sounds bore a great interest 


mike from the Royal, and who {nterested her 
tly, as he bore quite o striking resemblance to 

her first and only love, Courtuey Harcourt. 

Guy was ey vey = in are — Mrs, Der. 

went Invi stranger into carriage he 

bad reserved for them to go on to Paris fn, and 

told her so without the slightest reserve. How. 

ever, he couldn't insult the man, and so they ail 

went on to the capital together. 

He was delighted with the 


4 
= 
4 
r 


good. 
hearted, and he left Nesta in her charge, feeling 
that there at least she would be safe from al! 
harm, 
He did not leave for a week, remaining on to 
watch Mrs, Derwent, whose conduct, considering 
she was a rather recent widow, he disapproved of 


inmenacly, 

At laxt the money Paul had ew gave ont, 
and reluctantly she returned to England, Gay 
follo in her wake, and never letting her ou! 
of his b till she was once more inatalled in 
her brother’s house, 

Then, and then only, he accepted an favitation 
to shoot grouse, and went wards, enjoying 
himself as well as he could under the circum- 
stances, and looking forward eagerly to Christ- 
mas, when Nesta was to retarn to England for 
the holidays. 
Three weeks before that time he received 
telegram which startled and horrified him. Mr. 
Hewitt had been found dead in his bed that 
morning. That was the message his father ven: 
and without a moment’s delsy he set ont for the 
Royal, * 
Arriving there he found all confuefon, and 
leaving his father to watch mat went straight 
to Paris to fetch Nesta, bringing her back with- 
out any break or rest in his ane 
She was overwhelmed with grief, he with sus- 
area bat his suspicions were eet at rest by the 
octor who had attended Paul Hewitt for some 


standing disease of the heart, 

Guy was by no means glad to hear all the 
reading of the will, that Mre. Derwent was left 
Nesta’s guardian, It gave her an amount of 
power over her niecewhich made him shudder 
to think of, and he was—powerless ! quite power- 
lene. 

His love was not of age; and when "Aunt 
Betty ” declined to accede to his request that they 
might be quietly married, and announced that 
Nesta was to to Paris and finish out the 
year of he could do , and had 
to let her go, contenting himself with escorting 
her as before, and begging her te write to him. 
Her letters, however, by’ Mrs, Derwent’s com- 
menda, were lim{ted to one a month. 

Very dissatisfied, very wretched was the poor 
young fellow, and after loitering away a month 
in Paris, he went on to Norway on a fishing ex- 
pedition, 

He did not stay there long, though. He was 
reatleas, full of fears, and shadowy foreboding, 
and after being for nearly sight weeks withou! 
hearing from Nesta, he travelled back, and 
golog-to the school demanded an interview with 
her, To his amazement he was told -that 
“Madame” had fetched “ Mam’selle’’ away a 
month before ! 

With wrath and fear at his heart, he crossed 
hastily to England, and went straight home. The 
moment his eyes lighted on his father’s face be 
saw there was some wrong. ~~ 

* What Is it, father?” he asked, hoareely. 

“ Did—did—you—not—get niy—telegram ?” 
faltered the old man, looking at him with pitying 
eyes. 

mi Your—telegram! No, Heaven! Tell me 
what fa 161” 

Nesta 1” 

"Oh, Heaven! What of her?” he moaned. 

“Can—you bear 16?” anxiously regarding 


him, 
“ Anything—anything save this awfal sus- 





for her, 


pense. 


years past, and who explained to him his long- 
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“Poor darlipg—she Is———” 

* Not dead ?” he In i 

“ Yea, poor darling, dead.” 

©“ Great Heaven |” and with an awful cry he 
sank into » chair, covering his blanched face with 
his trembling hands, 

‘Tell me—how—it—was,” he ssid, brokenly, 
after a time, still shading his face, 

“Tt was terribly eudden,” sald the old man, 
laying one hand on his son’s shoulder, “ Madame 
Granier wrote she was fl], Mrs. Derwent eed off 
at once, and brought her to the Royal.” 

"Did you see her?” 

Not alive, my poor boy,” 

“Ah” with a groan, 

“We hardly heard elie was fll, when the news 
came she was dead.’’ 

“And then you saw hert"’ 

"Yes, She was lylog in her coffia, in a white 
silk dress, snowy flowers on her bosom, and at 


“ And how did she leok—placid t” 

“ Yes, and fair—eo fair, poor child, ‘There was 
a glass lid to the coffia——” 

‘A glaas lid!” he interrupted again, ‘* Why 
that +” s 

“She died of a fearfully contagious fever, and 
zo ker aunt had the glass pat on at once to pre- 
vent further mischief, and so that anyone could 
see her who chose without fear of ig ft,” 

“ How terrible!” and he burs? into an uncon- 
trollable fit of sobbing. 

“When did ft take place 1” 

“Last Wednesday,” 

" Nearly a week ago, 
gram to Drothing ?” 

“ Yee.” 

" Ri Is how I missed it, I have come from 
ar 

nf y poor boy | Whatcan I say to console 
you ” 

“Nothing! Father, the blow is almost too 
heavy to bear, Who attended her, Was it 
Godfrey, thelr own doctor .”” 

“No, some friend of Mre. Derwent’s, I 
belfeve one of the doctors of her late husband’s 
eae xclaimed 

si e Gay, starting up suddenly, 
"Why did not have Godfrey? He 
have Boch n f . ’ Sami 

“ T hardly think so, It was a very bad case,” 

\o 1 Senem was there foul play?” sald Gay, 


sternly, 
et, no! Heraunt was In the deepest dic- 


“Shel” exclaimed his eon in contem 
"Why, she hated Nesta, and envied her her in- 
heritance. Remember, father, her daughter 
Nella is the next-of-kin. Does that put a diffe- 
rent complexion on matters” 

“I never thought of that. Her fine fortune 
won't be of mach use to her, though, and Mrs, 
Derwent’s distress was very "g 

" Why will it not be of any use to her }” 

" She has gone mad!” 

“T am not surprised to hear ft; 
me very queer, In sheat the Roy 
iia? Mre. Derwent will not send her 


“ How long has she been so 1” 
" Since a short tizae before her cousin’s death,” 
Ah! I must see Mra, Derwent, Try and 
throw some light on this my: for 
there fs, Iam gure, My darling can’ 


"You f Guay,” said 
“that I ww the poor child 


Then you sent the tele- 


The one 
liners. 


who attended her during 
death, 


After 
" Then there le no hope left 1” 


ae olathe 
/ will ” 
hat he went showip’ malt be rr ai reg oy dey 

Mre. Derwent 
ushered In rose to 
from head to foot, wi 


Godfrey saw 


him, 
d outstretched hande, 
to nes tha te ts dead 1” he said sternly, refusing 
CA 


‘| deily, 





i 


outstretched , 
‘ns, yea 1” she returned, with a sob, spply- 


ing a handkerchief to her eyes that did nod 
require it, 

*Tt was strangely sudden |!” he went on, eus- 
plefously, “remarkably so. People will talk, 
seeing that you and your child benefit by my 

© darling’s death !" 

"Io bas been very eudden!" ehe agreed 
quietly, “but Dr. Walehe, who attended her, is 
here,” turning to Eardly Walshe, who rose im- 

» and advanced towards Guy, "and 
will give you ali the porticuiars if you wish to 
have them,” 

“I should like to have the true particulare,” 
he polntedly. “ Nob a tlesue of lics,” 

"Strong words to ure to a lady,” expostulated 
the doctor, 

My remark was not addreazed to you,” re- 
turned Guy, with a contemptuous glance at the 
man’s sinister face. 

" Miss Hewitt died of a terrible fever.” 

"So I have heard,” interrupted Chalmers, 
“That is no news, How long was she 
ill?” speaking to Mra, Derwent. 

* Altogether about four days.” 

“And why did not Godfrey, the family 
medical man, attend her }” 

"Dr. Walshe happened to be staying here, 
and as it was 4 case of extreme urgency [ asked 
him to be for her.” 

**T see your friend fs making a long visit.” 

"Not too long to please me, You seem to 
forget,” with extreme hauteur, “that I am now 
mistress here.” 

I forget nothing,” he rejoined shortly, ‘‘ only 
your daughter is mistress here really, nob you.” 

** Ah, do not speak of her,” she cried, with 
wel!-assumed " she Is mad!” 

““T know that! Ibis wremarkable coincidence 
that she should go mad just as my darling died.” 

“Remarkable | You, however, are the chief 
cause of her mental derangement.” 

“Tt Absurd!” exclaimed Guy. 

"Nob ab all, She loved you, unfortunately, 
and as you did not retiprocate, it sent her out 
of her mind, poor child, 

“ You forget that I was not free,” 

"Oh, no, 1 don’t, You might have broken 
with Nesta, and thus have saved my poor girl.” 

“‘I think you are mad, too,” said the young 
man coldly, “I shall not stay now to listen to 
your wild words, only remember I shall watch 


"You can, and welcome,” she retorted {n- 
solently, and he turned and left the room. 


CHAPTER VL. 
Tun days passed on. Guy was full of a dall 
espalr. He could not, would not, believe that 
. He knew that father bad 
in her ccffio, snowy flowers on 
a chill of death on her fair face 
He could not have made a mis- 
who bad seen Nella almost every day 
since she was a year old, And yet—and yet—he 
could not realise that his aweet young love was 


ying 


_| dead, In. the pride of her youth and beauty, ail 


her bloomipg loveliness stiff and white, and 
puleeless, rigid, In the embrace of the dread 
of Terror. No, he could nod realise it ; 
bting, and wretched, and restless, hoping, 
what, and feariog at the same time 
6 made his life worth living had gone 
sor Thapat would vera ma the 

» Bazing ab the window cf 
in which she had died, pie the 
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ap ht, he saw a light fiash in one 
w windows of a room on the ground 
ok gcoey 4 It burned steadily yh 
he knew thas part cf the Boys) was 
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uninhabited, he made his way cautiously up to 
the house, and tried to peer In at thie particular 
casement ; but it was too high, the end of It 
befng just on a level with the top of his besc. 
He could not lock tn, and after a few moments 
he turned to leave, As he did so a faint tapping 
attracted hfe attention, and as be was now some 
little way off, on @ elight mound, he could ree 
better, and after a time made out a white hand 
waving and gesticulating. 

Once more he approached the window, and 
strove to clamber up to 1b, but the stones were 
smooth, and cffered no foothold, and after av 
hour or two, when night finally settled down, 
and the ontline even of the casement was lost to 
view in the general gloom, he gave up hie 
attempts ia deepair, and went home, 

He told his father of the affair, and by his 
advice watched daily, concealed by a thick 
growth of Jaurel bushes from all observation. 
To no purpoee, however. A month passed, end 
he was thinking of giving up this fruitless occu- 
pation, when one evening he found beneath the 
window a fine white handkerchief, in the corner 
of which was embroidered a big N. He under- 
stood 15 then. Nella, Mrs. Dorwent’s mad 
daughter, wae confined in thoze solltery rooms, 
Her wild acreame and piteous cries, which Guy 
had heard through eome of his father’s servante, 
who gossiped with those belonging to Sellyn 
Royal, were dreadful, and her mother ccu'd 
not bear to hear them, 


(Continued on page 111.) 








BELLE BRANDON’S ESCAPE. 
—Di— 


"An elopement? Oh, surely, surely, Belle, 
you never can be In earnest !” 

Belle Brandon sat on a fallen log, whose morsy 
cylinder was half hidden fn tall, plumy ferns, 
and where the trembling July sunbeams rained 
down through soft summer foliage like a cascade 
of gold. An artist would have painted her ay a 
wood-nymph, with her hair of braided sunshine, 
her deep, limpld eyes, and the peach-like bloom 
upon her perfect cheeke. 

And yet thie dew-eyed beauty was neither 
more vor leas than a sewing-girl, who worked a 
machine in a big shop at balf-a-crown a day ; a 
girl who had grown up on a diet of yellow- 
covered novels, and dreamed of knights and 
ladies, and perilous adventures. 

“Yeo,” said Bello, lifting her deep blue eyes, 
“fan elopement, Isn’t ft romantic? And isn’t 
he handsome }” 

Annie Martin looked sadly down into the eyes 
that were so like blue flowers. 

“ Belle,” said she, *'I beseech of you to think 
twice about this business, Have you forgotten 
John Bart 1” 

‘John Burt! Only a cutter in the ahop!” 

“An honest, honourable man!” ecaid Annie, 
impressively, 

** Why don’t you take him yourself, since he is 
such a paragon!” retorted Belle, saucily. 

" Because he loves no one but you,” 

"Then he msy leave off loving me at his 
leisure,’’ sald the girl, carelessly, “I don’t care 
@ fig for him, and never shail, I am going to 
marry Mr. Graham; and I never would have 
told you of the elopement if I bad supposed you 
were golug to be so fil-natured about it. My 
father is as unjustly prejudiced egaint him as 
you are, and so I am driven to it.” 

And Bolle tried to veil her exaltation beneath 
atone of injury as she roee up and began to 
make her way through the tall ferns, 

Annie looked wiatfully after her. 

* A spoiled, harmless little beauty!” she said 
to herself, “ But Mr, Burt was kind to me when 
I came here, friendiess and alone ; and he loves 
her, For hie sake I will not stand quietly by and 
see her rush on to ruin |” 

" You see,” Belle Brandon had told her confi- 
dentially, “I am togo to the shop on Wednesday 
jusb.as usdal, so that my father will not suspect 
anything, and then I am to felgus headache, just 
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at the time for the train, and leave work, and go 
on to London, Brighton, or Hastings. He comes 
there the next day, and we're married.” 

Bat Annie shook her head dublously, 

“T don’t like Mr. Graham's looks,” sald she. 

“ He’s jast exactly like the portralts of ‘ Lord 
Byron,’” retorted triomphantly. 

* He is only a travelling salesman.” 

‘* Bot he’s to be a partuer in the firm io the 
autumn. He told me so himself, and he showed 
me the photograph of his employer's daughter, 
who ie madly ia love with him.” 

“ Why don’t he marry her, then ?’’ 

And vow Belle dimpled tuto radiant con- 


eclousness. 
al” suppose because he likes me best,” anid 
“Oh, Belle | 


And you believe all this far- 
Annie, despalringly. 

“ You're only jealous because you haven't such 
a lover yourself | ” retorted Belle, frownlug under 
her curls like a lovely, wilful child. 

And then Annie Martin abandoned the task of 
remonstrance ; but, for all that, the thought of 
John Bart's heartbreak lay sore and heavy at 
her inmost soul. 

“She may go to ruin her own way,” thought 
Annie; "but she shall not drag him down with 
her. Graham—I know I have the name in my 
head somehow—ib carries a d ble remem- 
brance with it. I remember now! It was a Mr. 
Graham that boarded so long with Aunt Jane, 
and then went away without settling his score | 
Graham ! that was the name! I'll go and see 
Aunt Jane this very night, I can easily get there 
by the nine o’clock train, and back sgain ia time 
for work to-morrow morning. And if there is 
avything to be found out, I'll find ft, John Bart 
" good to me once, and I shall never forget 
it!” 


* . * * 


*'Oan I speak to you to-night, Belle?” 


Bslle Brandon was hurrying away from the: 


great work-room, where the buzz of machines 
was gradually decreasing, and the girls were 
beginning to look for their hate and cloaks, when 
John Burt advanced towarde her. 

No!" she retorted, petulantly. “I’m ina 
hurry.” 


“Then I will walk along towards home with 
ou.” 


“Td rather go alone 1” 

He cast one sad, reproachfal glance towards 
her, and atepped back. 

** Balle——” began he, 

“ Miss Brandon, if you please!” sald the girl, 
half defiant, balf frightened. ‘‘ And I’ll trouble 
you to keep your distance |” 

And away she flew, like an arrow out of a 


Ww. 

She wae just in time for the train, and, leaning 
back In the aeat, reflected joyfally that she was 
already beginning the ment. 

Pretty blossom-like Uttle fool! How little 
bad she calculated the end of her rash experi- 
ment. And yet to her it seemed that she was 
beginning to live romance. 

It was towards ten o'clock at night when she 
reached London, and found the lodging to which 
she had been directed. 

“Ob!” said the plump, motherly landlady. 
“It’s the young lady from Reading as a room 
was engaged for by Mr. Graham. Yes, it’s all 
right, mies. P.ease to walk up. The lady’s 
there, walting for you.” % 

“ The lady ?”’ 

‘*Mra, Graham, you know,” said the landlady. 
“‘ And a fine, handsome person she Is, only a trifle 
stout, as we all Is when we gets towards forty 
odd,” 


Belle stood as still and white as if she was 
turned to stone, 

“ His motber, I suppose,” she told herself, re- 
galolog courage. “ How kind of him to send her 
here to welcome me |” 

At the same moment the landlady flang open 
the door of a small cosy room, with a bright lamp 
barniog on the table. 

‘It’s the young lady, mem,” sald she, dipping 
& curbeey, 

And a fat woman, showily dressed in very 
common materials, waddled forward. 





Oh!” said she, “ good evening, my dear. So 
om ° young lady that’s going to marry my 
sban 


reason enough fora dozen divorces. He’s had 
another wife since, Bat don’t worry. He's gob 
rid of her, too. She's dead. And now he's 
made up to you! Well, I think you'll have 

of him, a great, lazy, drinkin’ vagabond, 
brought up in the workhouse, and served 
two years in jail for forgin’a cheque for twenty 


ing these lies to estrange 

* Bless your heart, my dear, no I ain’t,” said 
the fat woman, with s comfortable, chuckling 
laugh. “ What should I gain by estrangin’ you 
from him? I don’t care. I've my marriage lines 
to show, and my papers of divorce, and he's 
welcome to marry as many new wives as Blue- 
beard, for all I care.” 

Belle turned to the landlady. 

** How early does the firet train for Readlog 
start in the morning f” said she.} 

* At six o'clock,” said the landlady. 
workman's train.” 

“T'll go by peng 1 eno ar 

“And how about gentleman as engs 
the rooms!” asked the landlady. 

“T'll never speak to him again!” said Belle, 
with spirit, 

She was at her machine the next morning, as 
usual, and when John Bart came past she looked 
up shyly into his face. ~ 

** Please, Mr. Bart,” said she, ‘won't you for- 
give mse for being so cross with you last night! 
I—I am very sorry. And if you can walk home 
with me to-aight-———” 

That was enough for Mr. Burt, They were 
engaged before the moon was an hour high that 
night! 

For Belle’s fancy could not endure the idea of 
beng third wife’to a man who had once graced a 
prison, and M¢, Graham never beheld his pretty 
fiancée again, 

And Aunis Martin kept the secret of her elope- 
ment well. 


“Tt's a 








MY SWEETHEART. 


—10t— 
OHAPTER LVL 


Wao shal! attempt to picture the days that 
followed for Gregor Thorpe? He had told him- 
self, if Paula died from the effects of that wound, 
Mildred should pay the penalty of her crime. 
And now Paula was no more ; yet his very soul 
shrank from taking the initial etep which would 
bring Mildred to the gallows or a prison cell. 

The more he thought over the matter, the 
more agonized he became. 

"For the first time in my life I need advice," 
he told himself, wretchedly. 

Bat to whom could he go with so startling a 
story? Suddenly he thought of an old lawyer 
who had been the life-long friend of his uncle, 
and he determined to lay the case before him 
© all ite bearings, and let bis decision guide 

1m. 


Toat evening he made his way to the old 
lawyer's villa in the suburbs. Mr, Phillips wae 
amazed when he glanced at the card his servant 
had given him, and learned who his visitor was, 

“Now, what can he mean by coming here at 
this time of the evening 1” muttered the lawyer, 
surprisedly. ‘* Nota eocial call, I should imegine ; 
and yet everyone who knows me understands the 
fact. that I never permit man, woman, or child 
to broach the subject of business to me outside 
of my office.” 

A moment later Gregor entered the lawyer's 
libr 


What a strong, sturdy, handsome young man 
he Is growing into!” thought the lawyer, as he 
placed a seat for his visitor, 





“T found myself in your vicinity,” began 
Gregor, ‘'and I could not help doing myreif the 
honour of dropping in for a few moments’ chat.” 

“T am delighted,” declared Mr. Phillips. “ The 
nephew of my old friend fs always welcome,” 

After an hour’s chat or more, the lawyer dis- 
covered there was something weighing heavily 
upon the young man’s mind, His curiosity was 
aroused, and by dint of cautious questioning he 
elicited the whole story from Toaape, But, 
with natural shrewdness, Gregor did nob betray 
that ft was his own case which he cited, but in 
an off-manner related the story as an anecdote 
which he had recently read In one of the dally 


popes. 
‘I have never read of a stranger case,” re- 
peated Gregor. “The young girl to whom this 
young man we speak about was betrothed was as 
lovely asa Gream, and seemingly as Innocent as 
an angel. Who would dream of the after events 
which I have described when the young man 
o release him from the betrothal, 


better? Who would dream, I ask, that this 
seeming angel could ever have been guilty of the 
terrible sin of planning so desperate a deed 
against her fonocent rival, and of carrying it out! 
The fair young bride that was vo be sleeps in her 
grave from the effects of the bullet-wound in- 
flicted by the hand of ber rival. And now the 
question which puzzles me fe: Would it be 
humane for the young man who has just been 
cheated of his bride to let her slayer go free! 
And, on the other hand, could the lips that had 
once met hers with love’s tender kisses be the 
ones to denounce that young girl to the justice- 
loving world} Could he who had once been her 
lover, who knows of the horrible crime that was 
committed because of her hopeless love for him- 
self, commit her ?” 

“Tt is a most uncommon case,” admitted the 
lawyer. “Truly, the young man’s position is 
unenviable. Bat I should say no amount of 
punishment could bring back the young bride. 
Why should the young man who had once been 
her lover make her life more bitter? Her own 
conscience will be torture enough,” resumed the 


lawyer. 

G ‘sface flushed ; a great sigh rose to his 
lips. He chatted indifferently for a while about 
other matters, and soon after took his leave ; but 
his heart was in a whirl of contending emotions, 

Gregor had come at last to a conclusion, and 
that was to let Mildred’s conscience be her accuser. 
He would set her free—a poor freedom at best— 
and never look upon her face again. 

All that —_ he paced the floor of his room 
feverishly, and the next morning, as soon as the 
hour arrived when visitors were admitted to the 
Institution, Gregor presented himself there. 

The matron received him very graciously, and 
sent for Mildred ab once, at his request. 

When she received the message to kindly come 
to the reception-room, as Mr. Thorpe wished to 
have a few moments’ conversation with her, her 
astonishment knew no bounds. 

Her fair young face flashed and then paled. 
With alow steps she obeyed the summons, and a 
moment later was standing hesitatingly in the 
doorway. 

Gregor heard the well-known sound of foot- 
ateps, and agreat embarrassment seized him. 

He rose from his seat and stepped forward to 
greet her as she entered the room hesitatingly. 

 Mil—Miss Garstin,” he began, gravely, ‘* I am 
come to say to you that in my opinion it might 
be as well to permit you to go hence unmolested. 
If you can find peace after what you have done, 
enjoy {t, Icannot bold you up for punishment 
by an angry, jastice- world.” 

Mildred looked at him in the greatest of wonder. 
His words puzzled her inexplicably. “ After 
what she had done!” What could he mean by 
that? No wonder she was bewildered. 

“T have no answer to make you,” she said 
proudly—-‘‘ indeed, I know of none.” 

He looked at her keenly. 

Have you no regret,” he asked, sternly, ‘‘ for 
what you have done?” 

“Why should I have!” replied Mildred. 
‘' There is not an action of my life that I would 
do differently ff similar occasions governed them. 
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At this his face grew stormy. 

“ You are unworthy of pity or consideration by 
Heaven or man!” he cried, “ You have a face 
which might make an artist's fame as the emblem 
of Isnocenca, bat at heart you are surely the 
cruellest of women, But come; I am here to 
take you from this place, You are to go back to 
Mrs. Morris’s—she will be ex you at any 
moment now—for I have told her that you were 
coming. I have @ cabatthe door.” 

“Thank you ; but I can make my way there by 
myself,” Mildred responded, with ; 

“JT have promised to bring ycu to her,”’ he re- 
torted, coldly, ‘otherwise I should not insist, I 
beg that you will come at once,” 

The matron and those about the institution 
parted with Mildred with great emotion. She 
was so sweet, so gentle, and so v aad and 
patient she bad won her way to every heart. 

The drive to Mre, Morris’s was not a lovg one, 
Gregor maintained a rigid ellence all the way. 
At the door he handed her ont of the vehicle, 
but declined to enter himself, and drove rapidly 
away again. 

Mrs. Morris came hurrying down to the gate to 
meet Mildred and much to the girl’s surprise, 
she took her ia her arms, sobbing bitterly, ex- 
claimiag : 

“Poor child! my poor Mildred} .Oh, would 
to Heaven you had never left my roof to have 
come back to {t like this !” 

“Why, what is the matter?” cried Mildred— 
"bas the whole world gone crazy ?” : 

“Tt is only you, my dear, whose brain has 
been turned,” returned Mrs, Morris, with quiver- 
ing lips and moistened eyes. ‘‘I wish to Heaven 
I could have prevailed upon you never to have 
lef» me,” 

By this time they had reached the house. 

Mrs. Morris placed Mildred in her favourite 
armchair, then threw herself on her knees before 
the girl. 

“Oh, Mildred, tell me the whole story ” she 
cried out in ny—'*‘ keep from me. 


You know I will find pardon for you if it fs in 
understand 


baman reason, I can how sorely you 
rapes eay aday der cs, rom ger 

your hour of need, a 
from me, Mildred,’ — “ 

Mildred’s large dark eyes scanned her face in 
the greatest amazement, 

“TI have nothing to keep from you that it 
would be worth while to tell you,” declared 
Mildred. Suddenly it occurred to her that her 
teiog shut vp in that Institution was what Mrs, 
Morris referred to, and her face brightened, “I 
will explain all that has occurred from beginnin 
to end,” she said, simply. “ You know that f 
left you to watch over Miss Barton, I 
nureed her back to health and strength, and on 
the afternoon of the day on which she was to 
marry Gregor Thorpe, I 
services were no lon 
come back to you. I could reach the gate, 
Mr. Thorpe came hurrying down the path after 
me, and clutched my arm, out: ‘ You 
cruel, cruel girl! How could you have done it?’ 
He dragged me back to the honse and thrust me 


carriage in waitin 

tad to mn tothe Insitute from which T wrote 
you, an ere t me a close 
All of this seems inexplicable to mn added 
Mildred, 

Mre. Morris started to her feet and stood 
regarding the girl with wide-opened eyes. 
: ‘Tell me, Mildred,” she cried, breathlessly, 

sre you innocent or guilty of—of what they 


charge you 1” 
Mildred drew back and looked at her, exclaim- 
log, in bewilderment : 
“ Are you mad, too?” 
Pi —s os very d fferent 
regor ” she sald, huskily, but 
gravely, “He an, Mibived, thad yon 
rps: wh most cruel crime—that you shot at 
ng intending to murder in cold 
blood. You told me that you had bidden no- 
from me, tells me that he hid you 
Sway in an asylum, to await the extent of the 


story from what 





girl's Injuries and keep you secreted from the 
coinions of the law,” wh 

Ths look of horror that spread over poor Mil- 
dred’s-face was pitifal to behold, All In an 
instant she remembered hearis za shot as she 
walked down the gravel path, 

The bullet bad hit someone, and he quite 
believed that she had fired the shot, 

Oh, Heaven ! the deep and bitter horror of It! 
She,-who would not even hurt » butterfly or the 
tiniest object that had life! 

She threw up her white hands and fell In a 
dead swoon at Mre. Mor is’s feet. 

" I did not have time to finish my sentence,” 
eaid Mrs, Morris to herself. “I was about to 
add that the girl was dead, but perhaps {t is as 
well that she does not know that just now.” 

Mildred was taken to her own little room, and 
the curtains of her window were closely drawn. 

When Mrs. Morris returned, an hour later, she | 
fouod Mildred’s door locked and the sound of | 
violent weeping coming from within. ' 

‘* Mildred |” sbe called, gently. “Open the 
door, my dear,” 

"Please leave me to myself,” returned Mil- 
dred’s sobbing voice; “I want to be alone,” 

**It would be better not,” pleaded Mrs. Morris, 
earnestly. ‘Ia this, the darkest hour of your 
life, you need companionship, consolation, I 
have something to say to you. It is better that 
you should hear it from my lips than from the 
lips of anyone else,” 

‘*No,” said Mildred again, “ Please leave me 
to myself ; I do not want to hear anything. My 
heart is breaking. Ob, please go away!” 

* Bat, my dear, it is something that you muat 
hear sooner or later,” urged Mrs. Morris, with 
great persistency. ‘It is about Miss Barton.” 

Thies brought Mildred to the door at cnce, and, 
oh, how pitifully red and swollen her poor dark 
eyes were | 

Mrs. Morris led Mildred gently to a seat, and, 

ping her hands tightly in her own, took a 
U) Jee so hap bealde the girl, nerving herself 
tas . 


CHAPTER LVIL 


Wen Paula returned to consclousners, she 
found the little maid standing by her bedside 
regarding her curiously. . 

* Are you better?” she asked, bending over 
Paula, and putting out her hand timidiy and 
touching her flaffy curls that atrayed over the 


iow. 

“Yes,” murmured Paula, gez'pg wonderingly 
about her. ‘ But where am I?” she aked, her 
eyes roving round the unfamillar place. 

“ A sailor brought you here,” replied the girl. 
“You were——” 

“Oh, then I was saved—saved!” cried Paula, 
incoherently. “I thought the yacht was going 
down.” 

“The man said fo one knew your name, or 
who you were,” the girl went on ; “so they could 
not take you to your home, but broughd you 
here. If you will tell me where your friends are, 
I will send for them.” 

**No,” said Paula; “that will only alarm 
them, J will go to them as soon as I am strong 
enough.” 


At that inetant the ring on the girl's finger 
attracted Paula’s attention. 

“Where did you get that” she cried, anatch- 
ing at the girl’s hand, ; 

‘It was given to me by a good, sweet young 
lady who has just left this p'ace,” returned the 


‘Take it off and leb me see it, please,” returned 
Paula; and reluctantly the girl complied with 
her request, ‘It to my sister Mildred!" 
cried Paula, exckedly. “ Tell me again how you 
Gat! onh agile the ght veperted her. words, 

ip!” re r words, 
**You must give ft to me | erled Poula. ‘I 
cannot you to retain it. I do not belleve 
my sister ever gave you this. She would not 
part with it unless it were a matter of almost life 


death!” 
part with it, lady,” retorted the 


“T shall not 
“ What was given tome I shall keep. If 








you make an enemy of me, I can make this, piace 
hot enough for you while you are here. I'd like 
to know who you are anyhow. Look ab your 
coaraé, shabby clothes, You are a working-gir), 
and no better than myself, I am sure of that, 
should like to eee me give up my fine ring to you. 
You had better get up and go about yeur bual- 
ness If you are abie to leave this place, and I shal! 
not help you, either,” : 

Paula eseayed no reply to this rude apeech, bub 
her better judgment prevailed. 

* Mildred shall come for it herself,” she deter- 
mined ; and she said no more; but she profited 
by the girl’s significant remaik to leave the place 
at once. 

She was thankful for the loan of a brown veil 
which the girl very gradgingly made her. 

With beating heart, Paula made her way 
quickly towards the Barton mansion, picturing 
to herself how amazed Mias Dawes would bo at 
her sudden appearance. 

She could Imagine the consternation of all her 
friends, and of even the servants, and how they 
would hall with delight her miraculous restora- 
tion to them, 

Bat, alas! how alight a thing changes human 
lives! In waiting on the curbstone for an 
omnibus to pase, she found herself side by side 
with two ladies. 

They were conversing eagerly together, so 
deeply engrossed in thelr subject that they were 
completely oblivious to even the presence of the 
slim, shabbily attired girl ab their elbow, whose 
face was covered with a thick brown veil. 

One of them was speaking, and that voice was 
like an electric shock td Paula. 

It was the volce of Mies Dawes, and ab a 
glance Paula saw that ft was her mother who 
was with her. 

“TI am sure ft conld be done,” Miss Dawes 
was saying, eagerly ; “for there never yet was 6 
young man who was not susceptible if the right 
inflaence was brought to bear upon him; and 
Gregor Thorpe {Is particularly tender- hearted ; 
and besides, I’ve made quite an inroad into hie 
friendship.” 

“That is very true, my dear,” returned Miss 
Dawes’s mother ; “and if you do not capture 
G-egor Thorpe, I shall always say that {t is your 
own fault. He comes to the house every day to 
talk over thé lose of his sweetheart, and have 
you condole with him upon the subject, and of 
course you will turn it to advantage. Why, 
three-fourths of the men marry in a single year 
after their wives die ; and so I hold that a man 
who loses only a sweetheart can be captured in 
ove half of that time, or less, Of course, 
Gregor Thorpe will marry, and my word for it, 
despite. the affection he held for Miss Barton, 
he wil marry secon.” - 

“And I shall be his bride ff {t lies within 
human power,”’ r Miss Dawes, confidently. 

They got into the omnibus which stopped for 
them at the crossing, and {t rolled away, leaving 
the little figure In the coarse brown dress and 
thick veil still standing on the same spot, faint 
and dezed, with the words she had heard still 
ringiog in her ears. 

Gregor would marry in three months! 
That is what Mrs. Dawes had said, 

Her heart throbbed almost to bursting at the 
very thought. 

Suddenly an idea came to her. What an ex- 
cellent plan it would be for her to remain dead 
to the world, as she was now supposed to be, 
and watch Gregor Thorpe. She would see for 
herself if he mourned for her ; she would test 
his love to the fullest extent. 

How her soul rebelled at Miss Dawes’s words ! 
It had never occurred to her to be jeslous of her 
companion, plain—quiet Miss Dawes, Who 
would ever have dreamed that she was secretly 
in love with Gregor Thorpe. 

Here was treachery where she expected it 
least, Ab, what a cruel awakening ! 

The blood seemed to course like fire through 
her veins; the very breeze seemed repes the 
words, He will be sure to marry within ea 
months.” 

Again, in the moment of her test sorrow, 
her thoughts turned towards Mildred, and she 
resolved to go ab once to her efster. 
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But she found thi: more difficult than she had 
éver dreamed of, for ehe did ‘nod kaow Mildred’s 
address, nor had she ever heard of such a person 
as Mr. Morris, 

She had not a penny fn the world—no shelter, 
nowhere to go, no friends. 

** Heaven help me | what shall I do?” sobbed 
Pauls. 

She wandered up one street and down another, 


frying’ to ‘think the matter out and reason. 


clearly, when all at once her feet strayed Into .a 
famtliar thoroughfare. 


Looking suddenly up, she saw, with a starbof | 


surprise, the silk manufactorics directly 
before her where she had once been employed in 
the far-off past that seemed centuries ago to her. 

They were Gregor’s Se aa ee who had 
professed such great love for her, and who 
they sald would forget her and wed another, 
alae ! so crue!ly soon ! 

Saddenly an inspiration came to her. She 
need not wander about the streets, cold and 
hungry, {no a land of plenty. 

She remembered that there were similar 
places in the next street, and thither she bent 
her stepa. 

She had known what the bread of boll was in 
other days. There was no other way, If she 
wished to remain incognito, but to take up the 
thread where she had faid 15 down and earn her 
own bread again. She must f that she had 
known every reat fhe re then that wealth could 
purchase; that every desire had been 
gratified with a lavishness that a priticess might 
have envied ; that the curled dar! of wealth 
and fashfon had sued for her slightest smile with 
all the fervour of the knights of old, 

It was bitterly hard to face the world once 
more aad put all that from her, and meet the 
stern realities of life n. Bat she had strength 
of purpose ; she must know for herself if Gregor 
Thorpe, who had alwaye eworn such und 
love for her, could forget her and ‘ever 
another, 

She remembered many a timo that he had said 
that if she were to die he could not live with- 
out her, he loved har #o, 

Acroes het brain there drifted the memory of 
Hines she had heard somewhere. Surely the 
person who had uttered them had found love 
false, too. Did they tell in rhyme the sad atory 
of her pitiful love-dream 1 


‘* Bhe breathos a whisper out on the stillness, 
Oat on the waves of the desolate air ; 
Out of the depths of her heart's fond fulness, 
She breathes this thrilling but voiceless prayer : 


‘© © If this be love that has come unto me, 
Lat it go not henee, for my heart would break ; 
If it be but a dream’s endeavour to woo me 
Toa waking death, may I never wake !*” 


The words seemed to cear her braln with 
scorching flame, “She could wot forget thea. 
You, she would see for herself whether her lover 
was true or false, 

When Paula made up her mind to any course, 
she steadily pursued it to the very end, no 
matter what trials beset her path. 

She realised that the firat step she must take 
would be to seek employment to earn her daliy 


bread, 

Resolntely she ascended the steps of the great 
butlding. 

She felt confident that there was no one there 
who would ever recognise her a Paula Garstio, 
and surely not one among them would think of 
associating her with soclety’s lost queen—Miss 
Barton. 

A score or more of applicants—for they had 
that number daily—were in the office seeking 
situations when Paula timidly stepped forward 
and made known her errand. 

Toe usual questions were put to her, and, as 
she seemed to have a knowledge of the work 
required, she was ab once engaged and assigned 
her task without delay, as they were particularly 
short of hands just then. 

She found a lodging in the same room with the 
girl who had the loom nex) to her. She was the 
only one among the many who seemed inclined 


“to take to P; 


"Ob, my { how daloty she tries to be? And 





she certainly feels above us,” they declared one 


the fine lady over us! One girl is a3 good as 
another here, and if she gives us any more of 
her airs, she'll soon find out she’s come into the 


he 
the only one who spoke We Apts. in her defence, 
ears heard her words, 


6 the first opportunity Paula went up to ber 
and thanked her; and thus.it happened that she 
became devoted friends, sharing 
the same hurable little room, the same bed, and 
dividing their scant earnings for food, 
Bat each day, from her window, Paula watched 
with beating hesrt as she saw G Thorpe 
pass to and fro to his office in the block adjoining. 


CHAPTER LVIIL 


Wuex Dadley found himeejf thrown so un- 
ceremoniously into the mad, stething waters by 
his enraged companions, he kaew {p would be 
worse than madness to again strike out for the 
yacht ; but, with the energy born of dezpera- 
tion, he struck out for the neares$ line of shore, 
which, even in his dazed condition, he realised 
must be sume two miles distant, 

Would he be able to breast those terrible 
waves for that distance? Would his energics 
last and serve him in this great reril } 

By the merest chance Dadiey saw, a little way 
ahead of him, a dark object which floated on the 
waves. He knew this must be a log, and 8 glad 
cry broke from his blanched lips. He struck out 
for {t and grasped {t eagerly, clinging to it 
during the long hours that followed, antil, weak 
and exhausted, Dudley found himvelf at length 
but a few yards from shore. This he managed 
to reach by the greatest effort, and sunk down, 
almost fainting, when his feet at length staggered 
upon terra firma, 

During all the long hours that followed sill 
daylight broke cold and grey, Dadley lay, shiver- 
ing and unconecious, on the spot where he had 
fallen. Here he was found in the early m 
by a young girl who was pes:ing the spot on the 
way toher work. She gave a little cry when she 
first eaw the upturned handsome face, so ghastly 
white in the early light, 

"Oh! what can be the matter!” cried the 
young girl, breathlessly. “The poor gentleman 
is covered with ice! Itis frozen to hie garments 
—even the dark moustache and dark, curling 
hair are covered with it! Bat I must not waste 
a moment’s time idling here ; I must summon 
help for him at once.” ; 

Like a deer the girl flew breathlesely down the 
trodden path she hed just traversed to the 
tavern at the cross-roads. 

"Oh! Mr. Jenkios!” she erled, with a gasp, 
** you and your son Phil must come at once! A 
young man, balf dead with the cold, is lying on 
the beach. He must have lain where he has 
fallen on the beach for long hours, for the tide 
has come In and swept over him. His clothing 
is « literal mass of ice, It is a wonder that the 
waves did not sweep him out to eéa! Oh, Mr, 
Jenkins, do come quick,-for I am sure the young 
man will die!” Aod she caught hold of his 
arm, and calling to his son to come on, the girl 
falrly dragged the old gentleman, hatless as he 
was, out of the house and down the beach, while 
Pail brought up the rear. 

“He's certainly a gentleman,” deslared old 
Mr. Jenkins, with visions of a big board bill 
running in his mind, Here, Phil, lend » hand, 
and we'll get him into the house at once.” 

Bab a dark scowl overspread the face of the 
son-as-he looked at Dudley's white, handsome 
face, then at the girl who was beading anxlously 
over him, Grodgingly enough he assisted his 
father fn ralaicg him from the ground and carry- 
fog him down bhe beach. 

“T will step in on my way coming home to- 
night,” called the girl. 

“You needa’t, Miss Lina,” muttered Phil, 





| 





voder his breath, “for you will nov find him at 
the house if I can help ft. Humph't how strangs 
it is that a fop will take s young girl's fancy 
my? Ara htt yma sy as oo 
I shal! take good care that he docs nd: moon- 
shiaing around here when he gets well.” 


“What are you grumbling about?” cried the 
old man, teat. The gentleman ien’t heavy, 
and your are nob soft and white as his, 


that you need fear a bit of work.’” 

Something very like an {mprecation burst from 
Phil’s Ups, and there was a look in his eyes at 
that moment nob good to ses, 

Pierce Dadley had fallen into good hands, how 
ever, for Mre Jenkins, with the interest. women 
always take in « handsome stranger, took to him 
at once, i, 

The best room was put fo order for him; but 
when Mrs. Jenkins worked over him for two 
hours, and did not succeed fn bri the life 
back to his chilled velns, she grew frightened. 

” afraid we shall} never be able to bring 
him to!” she exclaitied. ‘'I don’t believe in 
doctors, though. I’m as good as any one of 
them,” 

But when the stranger's lile was despaired of, 
she was enough to call in a doctor, 

"You ought to have sent for me long ago,” 
said the physician. ‘‘ His condition fs, to say the 
least, alarming. If It does nob cost him hie life 
“— it will cost him the loss of his limbe, 

fear.’ 

Dudley, who was intensely, caught 
cmt ste td astonished 
the ne woman, ° from p® 

“Don’t tell me that!” he cried, fiercely. 
“Td rather be dead than live to faces such a 
terrible fate as that. The very contemplation of 
it makes me almost go-mad, You'd better kil! 
me at once.” 

Ab that moment there was a little cry from the 
doorway, The girl, Lina Meadows, who had dis- 
covered Dudley, therehy sa his life; came 

into the room, with « pitiful 
quaver in her voice : 

“ Oh, do not let him die, doctor! Save him, 
save him |” 

Dudley raised himself on his elbow and looked 
at the pretty creature, 

She came up to the-couch with faltering foot- 
steps, and threw herself on her knees, great tears, 
streaming down her cheeka as she repeated over 
and over again : 

“ You must not let him die, doctor |" 

Even fn the midst of his sufferings, his rulioz 

assion—mad infatuation for a new and pretty 
oe-<ases still strong within Dudley. 

For a moment he almost forgot his terrible 

In. 


* You are to take such und interest 
in me,” be sald, with a flash, his vyolce sounding 
very musical, 


“I cannot help it, air,” she sald, with a child- 
like frankness that touched Dadiey’s heart 
strangely ; " becanse—because I—I—found you 
this morning pe Iyer ag dead ; and 
I have told myself ever since that, {f you lived, 
it would be because I had crossed your path, and 
reecued you.” 

“TI could not owe my life to one to whom I 
could be more grateful,” he responded, with a 
touch of his old gallantry. 

Then « epasm of pain crossed his face, and, 
white and motionless, he fell back on his pillow. 
The effort to talk had been too much for him. 


the a on her vette gn was stand- 
at ow i out, 

va ad jt seedy hr hal i Pay 

who loved very 

never told the girl so, was bitterly chagrined over 

the scene he was witnessing. 

Lina walked home «lowly, but somehow it 
seemed to her that she almost lived in a new 
eee ag morning. Her mother met her 
“What has kept you so late, my child!” she 
asked, vi Tigh of a relief. “1 have 
been y frightened aboud you. 

"I have so much to tell rok mother |” crled 


% 
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the girl, breathlessly, fl'ogiog herself down on 
tbe vearest chair, 

“] hope nothing has happeved at your busl- 
pes,” remarked Mra. Meadows, nervously, 

“No, it is not that,” safd Lias. 

“Js ft about Philip Jenkins?” asked ber 
mother, with a merry twinkle in her eye. 

The gitl’s tp curled scornfully, and her bright 
brown eyes 

“J wish you would not mention that awkward 
country fellow to me!" she exclaimed, with 
touch of anger In her voice, ‘I have always 
bated him, and I hate him stiil more so now. 
Put about the news, mother: surely what I have 
to tel! you will sound to ears like a romance 
such as we read of in novels.” Fare bo & graphic 
manner the girl proceeded to give her mother a 
full résumé Ly the event that had transpired that 
morning. ‘Oh, he is so handsome!” she cried, 
"He hag @ face like the picture on the wall there 
of handsome Sir Lancelot ; and, oh | he has the 
sweetest voice in the world, and the lovellest black 
eyes you ever saw ; they are just like velvet—so 
large, 80 dark, so softlooking. Hie ts the grandest 
gentleman I ever saw. Ah! I could not describe 
him to you, mother |” 

Mra, Meadows llstened curlously. — 


“Of course I am glad you saved the young t 


man’s life, Lina,” ahe commented ; “ but, above 
all things, I hope you are not going to fall In. 
love with him. You do not know who or what 
he ls, Perbaps he may have a dozen sweethearte 
here, there, and everywhere; and besides, 
Paillp Jenkins has slready spoken for you, you 
know.’ 

Lina threw back her curly bead with a re 
of disdain that » queen might have envied, 

“Fe Jenkins |” she repeated, scorafally. 
"Tb is ost an insult to speak of him as a 
eultor for my hand, mother, I was Intended for 
alady. Don’t you remember when I had my 
fortune told by the gipsy-girl down on the beach } 
She sald: * You are intended for a fine lady, miss, 
The lines of your life run long. You are to meet 
a handsome young man, aud he Is to fall violently 
in love with you and ask you to marry him. 
Tae mar will be a magnificent sffair—the 
envy of allthe young girls whom you nowknow, A 
grand carpet shall be spread from the carriage 
to the church, and’ little children will fling roses 
ander your feet as you and your busband 
pass by. Oh, the grand silks and and dia- 
monds you will have; and'your fine young hus- 
band willadore youl’ Surely no lassie ever had 
so fines fortune, and ail for two aflver shillings.” 

"But you remember how angry she got,” re- 
turned the mother, with a bh, *‘ when she 
found that you bad only a sixpence in your 
pocket, and declared that you needn’d hold your 
head so high after all, for she hadn't told you the 
test of your forbune—that the dark storm-clouda 
isy back of the sunshine—that the handsome 
young husband would prove untrue— 


* Ghat the chomn ween ouardes the puncbian fer sam, 


And Ad crossing Fate's path you would certainly 
“Oh, ehe.only gave me. a bad fortune at last 


out of spite,” returned Lina, “ and to terrify me 
{nto gt bg her more money ff 1 had {t about 
me. 


" She hasnot proven herself so bad a prophetess, 
after all, in good many things she told the rest 
of the girls at the factory,” returned her mother, 
with @ sage nod. of her head ;‘*and well you 
know it, Lina, But there is one I 





She had lived an age, ib seemed to her, in that 


ons day. 

, Lina bad had the loveliest day-dreams of a 
pair of dark, wonderful eyes, a handsome young 
husband, eilks and diamonds, a carriage bringing 
her to the church, and all the girls in the factory, 
who were at that moment around her, almoet dying 
with envy as they stood amldst the throng and 
watched her ride by. 

Oh, golden day-dreams, they were worth whole 
years of a maiden’s life! : 


CHAPTER LIX, 


"T pea you to open the door,” repeated Mrs. 
Morris. ‘I have something which I must say to 
7’ and most reluctantly Mildred turned the 
in the lock and opened the doer, 

va, Morris was frightened at the white, de- 
spairing faceand the red swollen eyes that greeted 
her. 

She tock Mildrei’s band and gently led her to 
the sofa, and seated herself beside the girl, 


"No doubt you will wish ‘to know how Miss 
m’s illnees has , Mildred ¢” she 


ss retarned the girl, ia a low volos, that 
had & sound of dull pain in it. 

“\Mias Barton 4s beyond all euffering—she fs 
Too effect of the bulle}-wound proved 
fatal ab last.” 

Mrs, Morris never forgot to her dying day the 
look of horror that swep> over the girl's face. 
She tried to speak, bub no words came from her 
anguished lips ; bnt the awfal woe from the great 
dark eyes was more pitiful than any words could 
have been, : 

** Daad !” she gasped ab length, ‘Or, Heaven, 
it cannot be! How could the sun shine and the 
world go on the same if she lay dead?” 

Mrs, Morris could not find it in her heart to 
repeat the terrible words-—-that she was accused 
of her death. 

No, Mildred must not hear those words from 
her lips.. Gregor Thorpe must tell her- them 
himself, and explain to her her terrible danger. 

Mildred was pacing the floor by this time, 
ubtering the most piercing sobs and moans that 
ever welled up from an agonlaed heart. 

With trembling hands Mildred reached for her 
bonnet and shawl. 

“ Where are you golag, my dear?” erled Mrs. 
Morris, anxiously, laying « detaining hand on the 

At thle j he heard G 

t uncture 6 cegor Thorpe’s 
well-known ring ab the bell, Te 

He had repented taking leave of Mildred with- 
out so much as one word to comfort the wretched 
girl, and his heart apbraided him so severely 
that be determined to return and speak at least 
a few gentle words as an atonement on his part, 

As he stood upon the threshold of the door, 

him, Mra, Morris 
Oh ng w 2g RO 
regor, 6 atop her, for ve 
of Heaven ! 

He threw out his hand and caught Mildred by 


arm. 

“You must not leave here,” he cried, " for 
here you are safe |” 

She turned her great dark eyes upon him, 

“Do not stay my steps!” she cried; with a 
sorrowfal dignity that awed him. "Oh, Heaven | 
why did I leave niy poor llttle Paula? Let mo 
go to her! I must—I must! I want to kiss 
those cold lips and knecl down by my 
derling’s side—lay my tired head on her 6 
and die there!” mine: 
‘The words completely astonished Gregor 


—— 
“No,” he sald fn a hosky volca, ‘it Is too late 
for that now, She is dead and laid to rest many 


an instant the girl seemed scarcely to com- 
prehend what he was X 
You do not 1” she cried, bitterly. 
“Aud I may a3 well own up the trath to 
here and now, Paula is—my elster! My p) 





Gregor Thorpe thought that the girl had goue 
suddenly mad. 


Ee drew her gently but forcibly within the 
room, closed ihe door and stoo’ with his back 
against it, 


“I may as well tell you the truth now as at 
any other time!” cried Mildred, wringing her 
bands, “ The time has come when I must reveal 
what Panla bss kept from you eo long, for now 
she is your wife—uothing can undo that—-and 
you wili not part with her for what she bas 
dona,” 

Gregor Thorpe was quite eure now that her 
brain was turned, She did not seem to realise at 
all that Paula was dead. 

“We must hamour her,” he said Ina low 
undertone to Mra, Morris, and the good woman 
nodded, tears falling like rain from her eyes, 
** You she'l tell ux your story, Mildred,” he sald, 
leading her to a chair and placing her gently in 
it. Bat the girl would not remain seated, She 
spraug from the seat and paced the floor in the 
wildest grief that ip had ever been hia lot to 
behold, 

"T will tell you in 9 few words tte whole story 
from beginning to end, and then you will not find 
it {n your hearts to keep me from her one alngle 
moment,” 

Then atanding before him, with tears streaming 
from her dark eyes, aud her hands clasped suppil- 
eatingly before her, she told him the whole pitifal 
story—the story thab almost took his breath away 
as be listened, stunned and horrified, carrying 
conviction with every word. 

In a low, sobbing voice she told him the piteous 
tale of her early home-life, in which her mother, 
Paula, and hereeif had had such a bitter fight to 
Keep the wolf from thedoor. O! how she and 
her mother had toiled, and how they had saved 
Paula—fair, beauteous Paula—from coming in 
contact with even the s‘ightest toil that could 
take the lily whiteness from those soft white 
hands, or caure the rose to fade from crimson 
cheek and lip; of how the mother failed to 
health, and Paula was obliged to take on her 
shoulders part of the burden of support. 

‘* Bat, ah! work was not for her. Heaven 
had intended her for a lady, You know what 
happened after that, Mr, Thorpe—how our Paula 
was lost one night—for that was what led to my 
meeting you, Although she had been employed 
in your factory, you did hot know her; her face 
was not familiar to you.” 

Daring this recital, Gregor Thorpe tried to 
spesk, but his tongue cleaved to the roof’ of his 
mouth. 

“ You ramember the search you: made for her,” 
continued -Miidred, “and how even 1 had given 
her up for lest, and how I mourned her for many 
a long and weary hour. Jt was at that time my 
bitterest woe, for my heart was breaklog over ft 
—yes, my poor heart was slowly but surely break- 
ing over it. You know the position that you found 
for me—os cashier ia that emporlum. It was 
there that the greatest shock of my life came to 
me. I heard onall sides of me of the great beauty 
of @ young and lovely lady whom society idolised, 
and whose every wish was gratified as soon as [6 
was made known. 

“They called her the granddaughter of the 

great Mr. Barton, 
_ “They went in raptures over her babylsh blue 
eyes, the sheen of her golden bair, and the dimples 
thas played in her rose-leaf cheeks, They 
worshipped her so much that they would have 
felt honoured to have kissed the hem of her 
garments as she them by. 

“ Yes, I felt a curiosity to-see this lovely girl of 
whom I had heard so much, At last the 
opportunity presented itself. 

“T ‘heard them say one to the other: ‘Sep, 
here is Mise Barton! If she were living in olden 
times the beauty of Cisopstra or Helen of Troy 
would have paled before her, as the stars grow 
dim before the great dazziicg light of the sun. 
Oh, but she is glorlousiy faic |’ 

“ preseed forward eagerly tolookather. One 

nee and I thought my very scul would leave my 


J. 
"Was I mad or dreaming? It was the face, 
the volce of Paula, who they had fold me was 








is by her side,” 


lost—lay drowned In the depths of the ses, 
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“oH, WHAT CAN BE THE MATTER? I MUST SUMMON HELP AT ONCE!” THE GIRL CRIED. 


ae her, but there was no recognition in 


** *T do not know you,’ shesald, with a haughty 
stare ; and she ewept to her carriage and out of 
my sight, leaving me dazed, benumbed, too 
horror-struck for words. 

“ That episode was the cause of my receiving 
my discharge from the firm, 

“When they called upon me to answer as to 
what I meant by eo wild an action and so amaz- 
ing an accusation, I could not speak. 

“That night I received a long, strange letter 
— Paula, a letter that froze the blood In my 


t 

“TI could not give you the fall résumé of all 
thatletter contained. ib told of how fate had 
epared her from a watery grave; how she had 
lain a fortnight fll uato death, making her way 
to our old bome only to find {t scattered to the 
four winds of the earth, our mother no more, 
and I gone none knew whither. ; 

“No wonder the poor child was almost mad 
with grief and terror, 

“ At that moment—surely the darkest in her 
life--a strange temptation came to her. While 
she wss wondering homeless, friendless, penniless 
in the streets of London, the darkness of night 
coming on, she encountered a woman who 
caught her as she fell fainting on thé pavement, 

“This woman took her to her home. While 
recovering there from her nervous shock, a plan 
was unfolded to Paula's Innocent ears that fairly 
turned the girl’s brain, and no wonder, for it 
brought with {t the promise of wealth and 
grendeur that a princess might envy—a life of 
ease. She would never know poverty again, 

‘*The woman proposed to Paula to take the 
place of an heiress whose death was a secret to 
the atern old grandfather who had for long 
nag neglected the girl and had st last sent 

or her, 


"The woman who prtias the a of = 
poar young heiress, red to bhat the 
paced be would never know the difference 





between the dead girl and her living counter- 
u 


"Oh! do not blame Paula, I again beseech 
you, for ylelding to this terrible temptation. 
Surely she had nothing to lose, but everything to 

ain, 


g' 

“She was brought to Mr. Barton, He never 
dreamed of questioning the truth of her claim 
upon him. 

* And all this Paula wrote me in that letter, 
begging me for the love of Heaven not to claim 
her as her sister, for then the whole story would 
come out. She would be throwa from affiuence 
and wealth to the direst poverty, and she could 
never endure that. 

“ Besides, there was another reason, she wrote, 
and these were ber words : 

"*T have a lover, Mildred, and my lover— 
Gregor Thorpe—would hate me if he knew the 
depth of my horrible sin and deceit. I love you, 
dear Mildred, even though I implore you not to 
come near me or reveal our kiiship by word or 


‘| sign—I still love you as fondly as in the dear old 


days of the past. You will not harl me down to 
poverty. You will not see the man whom I love 
drift from me !’ 

My lips were mute, my heart was colder than 
@ stone—I could not betray her. Then came the 
hour fn which you came to me and asked to be 
released from your betrothal vow, giving as a 
reazon your love for another, and that other the 
beautiful heiress, Miss Barton, You remember 
how I gave you up mutely to her, making no 
outery against Heaven ; but only the angels knew 
how bitterly hard it was for me to bear it and 
live. hen the crowning event came; she was 
ill, and you called upon me to nurse your pro- 
mised bride. You marvelled much that I went 
so Willingly and took such an unusual faterest in 
her. 

“You never knew—how could you !—what 
she was tome. Despite her taking you from me, 
I loved her better than I did my own life. I 
would have given the last drop of blood in my 





heart if I could have bought her happiness, even 
at so great a cost. 

“I did not tell her what you had been to me, 
as you accused meofdolng. Had I done so, she 
would have given you up, and that would have 
broken her heart and yours, and made me but 
the more miserable. 

“T remained with her up to the hour 
whien she. was to become your bride; then I 
wandered away, little caring whither I went, 
You know the rest that has happened ; and now 
you tell me that I must nob go 
darling—that she for whora I would 
my very life is dead! I will 
place fs by her side. I want to 
her side and pray her to plead with 
send for me, Life fs too hard, too bitter, and 
the world too cold }” 


(Zo be continued.) 








Tus orchid, found in the jungles and difficult 
of access, sometimes commands £200 for a single 
specimen. It takes months to stalk the ‘‘ demon 
flowers.” 

“ Rewempraner,” and “The Old Fiddler,” 
are the titles of two new songs just published by 
Mr, Thomas Holloway. Lovers of music will 
find In “ Remembrance ” (words by Oxenford, 
music by Louis Le Kevx) » song delightfully 
simple and beautifally pathetic alike In com post- 
tion and melody, and in ‘‘The Old Fiddler, 
(words by Edward Oxenford, music by Arthur 
C, Colborn) the popular writer and composer 
have excelled themeelves {n a production st once 
lively, plaintive and stirring. We venture to 
predict a successful run on these Gems of Mastic 
when we call the attention of our readers to the 
fact that although published at 2s, each, they can 
be obtained by direct to Tuomas HoLio- 
way, 78, New Oxford Street, W., and mentioning 
this paper, post-free for 2}4, each in stamps, oT 
51, the two, 
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CHAPTER XivV. 


Ir seemed to Lilian, when Gay Aioslie had 
left her, that the bitterness of death iteelf was 
“une heart. 

e had been so nobly generous to her. She 
honoured him as the ideal of all that was good 
and true, and he had turned her, 

Through all her fears of Sir Ronald, she had 
clang to the hope that Mr. Alnslie would defend 
her—thst he would not utterly desert her how- 
ever he must condemn her. 

An hour paased. 

Lilian went upstairs and bathed her throbbing 
brow with fresh cold water, She felt refreshed, 
aod went back to the schoolroom with a pretty 
trifle of fancy-work in her hand, 
her on the threshold, M 
ery would she go at once to the drawing-room ! 

J 




















LILIAN DREW A CHAIR UP TO THE FIRE, AND THE LITTLE ONES CLUSTERED ROUND HER, 


less, Vivian was a good man’s honoured wife ; 
wealthy and reepected— courted and admired. 

“T do not understand !” said Lilfan, faintly. 
* _ y have I been so unfortunate as to displease 

ou % 

"You have deceived me from the first minute 
of entering my house !” 

No answer. 

"Oan you deny it? You were the affianced 
wife of a gentleman of high family.” 

“You mean Sir Ronald Treviyn }” 

“I do. When he discovered the shameful 
fraud. practised on him—when he learned a 
nameless outcast had been represented to him as 
Miss Esrl—though the blow was a cruel one, he 
resolved to do bie duty. He judged you were to 
be pitied ; he offered to marry you.” 

Lilian’s hands were clasped ; never before had 
she quite realiz:d how black a list of crimes 
could be lafd to her charge. 

“You agreed—you sent him away accepting 
sacrifice! But you had pase 6 i of 

ig oral ou were playing for a high 
stake, You allo everybody to believe you 
dead! Under a false name you obtained the 
sympathy of my cousin—Miss Alnslie—and 
entered my house!” 

“Lady Dacres,” sald the govervess, with a 
strange, sad dignity, ‘I own that I came here 
under an assumed name ; but I opens — tin 
against you to reproach myself with. ave 
faithfally done my duty.” 

Your duty!” scornfully, ‘Was ib your 
duty to flirt with every guest who came here— 
to > A with the heart of a generous gentleman 
like Mr. Darby? To strive to seduce Sir Ronald 
from his ce to Mise Cash 7—to even 
attempt to the minds of Sir John and bis 
children ome myself? If all this was your 

you have done it faithfully |” 

og “ ome , 1 am ianocent!” cried 
poor ly Dacres, have pity on me! 
have no home—no friends! Let me stay with 
your little step-children. I will promise you 
never to leave the echoolroom—never to converse 








with any of your gueste, if only you will let me 
stay 1” 

In her agitation ehe had grasped Lady Dacres’s 
dress with her thin white hand, My lady drew 
it indignantly away. 

*T am quite resolved.” 

**Have pity!” pleaded Lilian. “I am so 
young—so friendless! Lady Dacres, you are 
motherless like me! For your dead mother’s 
sake, have mercy |” 

“ No ! ” 

Onace more Lilian tried to move her. 

“Think of the disgrace that muet fall upon 
me ff you dismiss me thus |” 

“ You should have thought of sll that before,” 
returned my lady. 

“ Who will take me into their family when they 
hear of how you sent me away ?” 

** No one of common sense. Bat you need nob 
despair ; you are quite sufficiently conscious of 
your own attractions toturn them to good account, 
There are plenty of men in the world foolish 
enough to forgive anything for the sake of a 
pretty baby-face.” 

She put a little heap of sovereigns on the table 
—the quarter's ealary not yet due. Lillan took 
it, sadly ; then, without a word, she went ont 
from the presence of my Lady Dacres. 

Two girls; one had broken her plighted troth, 
and well-nigh blighted her lover's life. She had 
cast home, faith, and daty to the winds, and she 
was the darling of Belgravia, the favourite of the 
county. The other had done nothing save con- 
ceal a painful episode of her own life—nothing in 
the world, end her reward was to be expelled 
like a thief and a felon ! 

Lilian went upstairs and began her simple pre- 
parations, the mald who urually waited on her 
assisting ; the girl’s eyes were red, for she loved 
the young govervese dearly, 

**You will give my love to the children,” said 
Lilian, with a choked sob, “Oh, how I should 
have liked to say good-bye to them!” 

. “Tl remember, miss,” sald the maid, warmly. 
“T only wish Sir John and my lady had stayed 
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up in London. 
them.” 

Tae twoo'clock train came rattling into Chep- 
stow S:ation, and L‘ifan took her place in a second- 
Class carrlags, She would gladly have travelled 
third, only that the trala was nob Intended for 
economical passengers, and eo the cheapest class 
of carriage was noi there. She felt ac the engine 
tore them rapidly onward that another page io 
her chequered Ife was over. 

There was only one other occupant of the 
carriage, a girl who might have been five or six 

Lillan’s senior ; she was not -beautifal, or 
even pretty, but there was a strange, nameless 
charm about her face ; and poor, sorrowful Lilian 
thought she would have given anything to hava 
had her for a friend, ' 

“Tam qalte sure you are fn trouble,” sald 
Mary Graut, at last, beading forward on » sudden 
impulse, and taking Lilian's hand, “will you tell 
me ff I can help you 7” 

The firss words anlocked the flood-gates of 
LAlllan’s tears ; they streamed down her face as 
ahe answered no one could help her, 

“You are going to London }” 

“ Yes.” 

“To friends ¢” 

“IT have no friends; I am alone in the world, 
I was governess ab Lady Daocres, and she has 
send me. away!” 

A light broke upon the other’s face, 

“I used to know Lady Dacres v 
her marriage. I don’t thiak your f to please 
her means quite that you will never any- 
one, She is very beautifal, bub she is capricious,” 

Lilian’s eyes endorsed this. 

**T neyer meant to vex her,” she sald eagerly, 
“I did my best, indeed I didt” 

‘And you are Lilian Green. I have often 
heard of you,” 

“ Have you really }” 

“ Yes, Can't you guess from whom %” 

“'T have no idea,” 

“From my own brother. Archie is very dear 
to me; and I know he would like us two to be 
friends, Yes,” as the blushes deepened on 
Lilian's face, ‘‘I know that you have refused 
him—that you have said you can never be his 
wife ; but, for all that, I should like to help you 
for his sake.” 

“He was so kind to me!” sobbed Lillan, 
**Ob, Miss Darby, I wish I had never been born ; 
I bring nothing but trouble to every one!” 

"Hush ! you! muet not say tbat; and lam 
not Miss Darby,. My name ia Grant, and I have 
been married several years. Iam going home 
now to my lttle children, aud I think you had 
better come with me, Yes,” as. Lilian’s lips 
moved, ‘* I do, indeed ; you are too young and 
pretty to be alone in London... Never: mind 
telling me why Lady Dacres sent you away, I 
know a lbtle of her; and I thiak ib would take 
@ great deal to make me believe evil of -the- girl 
my brother loves.” 

Lilian clung to her in grateful gladness; at 
the time when she had felt most desolate help 
had conve, 

Mrs, Grant chartered a cab at Paddington 
Station, and they drove quickly to a small, 
cheerfal house In Kensington, Little:children 
stood watching at the wiudows, aud before the 
travellers could alight, ttle feet were clattering 
in the hall, and eager voices called ‘ Mamma,” 

Mrs. Grant kiseed them fondly ; but with a 
half sigh, as thongh some. other welcome than 
theirs was needed to complete her joy, and she 
asked the servant hurriedly,— 

“Te the Indian mall int” 

* Noma’m,” 

The sweet face looked disappointed ; but she 
showed Lilian to a pretty spare room without a 
word of grief; and 1} was only from the little 
girl who elected to stay with Miss Green that the 
news came. 

"Papa was out in India ; he had been gone a 
long time ; bat oh, he was coming back soon!” 

“And what are you going to dol”) This 
question came wheo Lillian bad been ab. Ken- 
sington more than a week; when gentle Mrs, 
Grant knew the whole history of the girl’s life, 

"TI do not know.” 

“T chink [ can tell you, I have an old friend, 


We were very happy without 


well before 





whom I have. known all my life; she is very 
much alone, and she needs a companion. Lady 
Leigh 1s so rich that the question of salary need 
not trouble you. She lives so quietly that you 
need never fear meeting any one who know the 
Dacres. If all you need is a quiet placs, where 
you can rest from the worrles and troubles of 
your life, I am quite sure you will be happy with 
the Countess.” 


“Tam sureIehall, Ob, Mrs. Grant, how good 

ou sre to me!” 

“Am : >? Iodé mn cme ag pong 
arrange for you. ever 6 eaw you 
have quite understood my brother's infatuation, 
Dearest, are you quite eure you cannot be my 


"Tam quite sure.” 

‘*And yet I should have thought Archie a 
mat to win any girl’s heart,” 

“ Ay, if it were to be won |” 

You mead that yoursis not? Oh! Lilian, 
you cannot be grieving for Sir Ronald {” 

* Oh, not” 

“For whom then, child? If you havea lover 
and quarrelled with him, don’t you think you 
are spoiling both your lives? Lilian, I am sure 
you were never meant to lead a lonely life.” 

“You don’t understand.” 

“Make me understand, dear,” 

“You will think so badly of xe,” 

“Never.” * 

*T love him s¢,” sald the girl, with @ sort of 
sob. ‘' You see, he came to me-when things were 
at their darkest, he trusted me; he was so 
so generous, I iearned to love him almost with- 
out knowing it.” 

" And het” 

“ He never loved me—never ; bub I think he 
liked me until I told him how I ‘had deceived 
his cousin. . He said, then, my life had been a 
living Me. Oh, Mrs. Grant, when I touched his 
arm and prayed of him to forgive me, he shook 
my hand off as though it had been a serpent,” 

“That fs not like Gay Afnelfe !” 

* Guy Ainslie?” 

“My dear, you say he was Lady Dacres’ cousin 
of course you mean Mr. Ainslie, He is quite 
fid to.be.a young girl’s hero. I understand the 
whole story—cxcept his belong stern with you. 
I should have thought him full of pity for a 
lonely girl like you |” 

Lilian shook her head. 

“He is so good himself he could not bear with 


my folly. 

“Well, the next time I see him I shall give 
him a piece of my mind. Now, my dear, will 
yeu come with me te call op Lady Leigh?” 

They found the, Countess alone, looking, very 
sad and troubled, 

Mrs. Grantat once Introduced the subject of 
her.errand, To her surprise the Countess asked, 
abruptly — 

“Ts Mias Green related to the Costillons ?” 

“No; she is an orphan with no family ties,” 

“ She reminds me of the family very much. 
Ah, you are too young to remember them, Mary, 
but they all had those dark blue eyes. I should 
not like to recelve any one lute my house who 
claimed kindred with the Costillons. They have 
been the caueo of much sorrow to me and 
mine.” - 

“There is no one in all the world with whom 
Ican claim kindred, Lady Leigh,” said Lilfan, 
earnestly, 

" And yonr age i” 

She heard 1s, still with that puzzled look upon 
her face. 

«Tt is strange how strongly you resemble the 
Costillons |" 

Lillian began to fear her biue eyes, would lose 
her the post of Lady Leigh’s companion; but 
Mrs, Grant, with admirable tact, led the con- 
versation to another subject, and before they left 
it was quite settled that her protégée should take 
up sip abode at Haton-square the following 
week. 

“I am very glad you will be there, dear,” she 

sald, stroking the girl’s soft, bright hair, ‘‘ That 

is such a desolate e in spite of all its gran- 

Kreg aud I think gou will bring a Ubtle sunshine 
to ft.” 

*T will try. Is Lady Leigh a widow {* 





“* Ay, and well-olgh childless, She has one son 
—the present Earl; but though they live to. 
gether there is a great gulf between them. Np 
one knows exactly how it arose, but Lerd Leigh 
was 3 al apart from his family, He served 
{n India for years in the same regiment es my 
father. No one expected he would come into 
the title. Iremember so well the first time we 
met him afterwards, and my husband congrs. 

He smiled the saddest emile [ ever 
saw, and sald his honours had come too late."’ 

“Te he so old?” 

“ He is in the prime of-lifs, but he has had 
some hidden care, : 

* Poor man 1” 

“ Ay, brighten his path [f you can, Lillan, 
I fear hls home is very dreary; and though ho 

to be the most fascinatiog man In 
on, your heart will be in no danger. 

“Ob, no,” half sadly ; “but Lady Leigh may 
not like me to entertain her son.” 

" Lady Leigh would like anything that brought 
m sinile to Gerald's face. I will leave you a: 
home now, Lilfan, for I have some other places to 

to," 

e The day came for Lilian to leave the cheerful 
home at Kensington, but she had none of the 
fénra which had assailed her on going to Cuep- 
stow. 

Eaton-equare was nob far from Kenelogton, 
Mrs. Grant was ao favourite friend of the 
Countess. Surely she and Lilian would mee) 
sometimes | 
_ One trouble she bad, {ndeed, which she could 
never quite forget. 

Guy Ainslie lost. his faith in her, the m.» 
to whom she had given her whole heart deepiced 
her, and thought her a “‘ living He.” 

There were times when poor Lilian would bave 
ven years from her life for one s'ght of Gay 
lie’s face, for one kind word from his lips. 

The Countess received ber very kindly ; ani 
it seemed that her duties would be very easy ones 
—to read to Lady Leigh, to dine with her, and 
to sing to her in the twilight seemed the chief of 
them. 

Before a week had the Countess had 
grown to love the fair sweet face, aud to welcome 
{t with delight, 

*'It is just as though you were my grand. 
child,” she said‘ons day, fondly. “Do you know, 
dear, except my son, I have not a relation In the 
world |” 

“Ts Lord Leigh abroad 1” 

* He is in Scotland, Gerald ls always travel- 
ling about somewhere, He cannot rest.”’ 

Not even in this beantifal home }” 

" Here least of all. He is all I have left in the 
world, and yet he hates me,” 

"Oh, surely not!” 

“Well, he can never forgive me,”-the old 
lady’s voice sank to a whisper, ‘I wronged 
him epelly  aaeke bots was rong 4 bas aad 

ears ve me now when [ an 
aia pe feeble, when he knows I have not long 
live,” 


to 
And s*tll the days passed and the Earl did not 
come ; still his mother longed aud waited for his 


presence, 
Tt fe no use,” she sald one day, turning away 
from the window with a sigh; “he keeps away 
from his home just because I am here, He will 
ai 3 me even when I am dying!” 
She been very ailing the last few days. 
The doctors had frankly told Liffan she wanted 
rousing and cheering ; and so at last, touched by 
that yearning lament, Lilfan forgot all ceremony, 
all shyness. She sat down one evening and 
wrote to the Earl, ‘ 
very simple note, and she did not even 
6. She forgot thatit was going to a power- 
ful nobleman. She wrote as ly as thougk 
he had been a working-man, She told him his 
mother’s Ulness increased from day to day, that 
she fretted continually over his absence, and she 
begged him to come home while the Countess 
was yet stropg enough to rejoice over his 


presence, 

Pet} the ef or 

par ky Area his pocket. © ‘* Well, it leo 
P , and well expressed, bub {t's » great 


It was a 


, I sw was 
: ” 
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Iberty to write to a magn of my age and tell him 
he’s meglecting bis daty. I suppose Miss Green, 
as the Countess calle her, is stron -minded, and 


thinks it her province to go about informing the 
} had 
w Bo he put the note aside, and tried to cast it 


from hia thoughts, but he could not quite forget 
the simple words of entreaty ; and so the third 
week in December, when the nights were cold and 
frosty, he drew up in a cab before the familiar 
house in Eaton-square as naturally as though he: 
had left it only day before. > 

“ How is my mother, Popham 1” he asked the 
batler. 

“My lady 1a better, my lord; she Is fn the 
boudoir with Miss Green.” 

OM ae Mm panfon lained Popha 

“My lady’s com :” exp mm ; 
‘she has been here ever since the autumn, my 
lord.” 

* Ah, and my mother likes her !” 

Tae butler was an old servant, and a privi- 
leged person. He rubbed his hands as though 
to give more emphasis to his speech. 

“Tt is my , my lord, the Countess could 
nob think more of Miss Green if she were her 
own daughter!” 

The Earl went to his own room; he changed 
his travelling clothes for an eventng suit, and 
then presented bimself at the boudolr-door, quite 
ready — Ad tall, angular econo w by de- 
pressing face great powers of go ing. 

He waa mistaken—bis mother was alone ; and 
very—very warm was the welcome he received. 

"T have was Gerald 1” 

Med i mother, I am of a restless nature, 

‘You might come home sometimes! ” 

“Whatis there to make home attractive to 


ms!” 

“Oh, Gerald, if only you could forget. If 
only you would et time heal your sorrow. You 
are young yet! Te loveliest girls in London 
would not refuse you. You might have a hap 
home—a loving wife to-morrow if you pleazed |” 

"And I donot ! I prefer to be falth- 
fal toa memory !’ 

"Tt is nob natural !” 

* Perhaps not |” 

“The best loved wives are forgotten in twenty 

ears,” 


“ You don’t understand !” heeried, impatiently, 
“Tf my darling had died in my arme—if I had 
received her ting words, and kissed her cold 
dead ilps, I have felt differently. Ishould 
have known then all that was possible had been 
done, I should have known she had felt no 
pang, I could have spared her, As ft ts her face 
fg ever before me! I have travelled far and wide 
since Lbecame Lord Leigh. I have mixed in 
the gayest society of London and f cltlee, I 
have seen most beautiful in art and 
natare, and do you think I have forgotten my 
wife? I can see her face before menow as plainly 
as though we had parted but yesterday,” 

The Countess felb a new ty, If this 
was so—Iif his heart had never swerved from its 
fidelity—how would he bear to see day by 
face which was bis dead wife’s image? If she 
ule _ but little of Mies Costillon ‘ved 

n struck by Lillan’s speaking likeness, how 
would it be with the husband whose heart still 
ached for his loss ? 

“And. so you have set up a companion, 


mother?” 

“Yes,” “Mary Grant recommended 
her to me, I we been thinking, Gerald, I 
might give her a holiday now you are come, I 
must have kept her had I been alone,”’ 

sane Karl felt a kind of relief at the prospect 


not meeting his monitress, and he readily 


The Countess, who feared. th hi of 
Lian welt ah him from Aap ties. ale 


ome, 

to her favourite that very that she ld 
ge ype oe Yee 

wr te you ’ 
she aald, pleasantly. *' Send : 
will ba there to- : ‘ye me noe eee 
e Bat you will be so A 
. T have Gerald, dear, ith my boy at home 


CAD spare even you, 








And so Lilian found ib of no avail to protest 
any longer ; and ths next day, without even a 
sight of the Earl of whom she had heard eo 
» the golden-haired companion was driven 

lady’s own carriage to the house of ker 


there jast at dusk. 
was out,” the children told her, but 
her take off ber things ; and then, 
Ghalr to the fire, the little ones 
round her, 
loved her very dearly when she was 
th them, and partly because their 
4 not like to bear her called ‘' Miss 
Green”—partly from the desire of thelr little 
affectionate hearte—they called her by the name 
which would have been hers had she married 
ae seet Gidese thee ade sitting In th 
very they made sitting in the 
firelight ; the flames falling fall on Lilian’s golden 
hair and the innocent, childish faces. They 
were in the drawing-room, which was not a 
stiff, formal apartment, but the evening resort 
of the family. Visitors were always shown in 
there; so when an oid family friend, whom the 
page knew quite well his mistress would be 
ae to mies, presented himeelf, he was aiked to 
tb. 


‘* Mra, Grant can’t be long, sir, The children 
are in the drawing-room.” 

Gay Afnslie kuew the little Grauts well. 
True, he had not seen them since bis summer 
visit to Castle Dacres, but thelr memories 
ere be long enough not to have forgotten 


“Tl go and wait In the drawing room.” 
oem sterbep peibered inte Sreight. "Thea 

6 eaw & group in the ight. Then 
he almost reeled, 

Its centre was the girl who had told him with 
her own lips she had deceived him—who had 
admitted she was a sinner. 

Well, she did not look a sinner now. Not one 
of the little children who clung to her so affec- 
‘tionately had ¢ face more full of Innocence, As 
beautiful as when he saw her at Castle Dacres, 
and yeb with that strange shadow of pain upon 
her brow, was the girl whose fate had haunted 
him these last autumn weeks. 

She saw Kim, and she grew white as death. 
Then the children recognised their friend and 
clambered round him. 

“Mother's ont! This is aunty—ehe’s come 
for Christmas, She tellssuch splendid stories |"’ 

“Aunty!” It went to "a heart. 

Of course all these months he had known quite 
well that she was lost to him, that she could 
never be anything iu his Hfe, and yet It made 
her seem ten times farther off to learn she 
belonged to another. 

“You took my advice then,” he sald, cold!y, 

"*I do not understand you!” 

The children were there, and busy making o 


m 
friend, 


“ Mother 


8 
Eze 


dozen remarks on thelr own account. They 
never heard these brief sentences. 

“You know what that child called you jusb 
now 7” 

“ Yes.” 


* And my advice to you was to bear that title 
—to let their uncle marry you.” 

Was it?” 

He little know the effort it was to her to keep 
so calm, 

“Of course it was. Archibald seems to 
deserted me; he never sent me wedding 

‘a.”” 


This was intelligible to the children. 

"Uncle Archle fsn’s married!” they cried 
with one voles ; and then, hearing their mother’s 
knock, they scuttled downstairs to tell ber of 
the two arrivals, 

“What does ib mean?” Goy asked, in a 
strange, hard voice, 

bap means,” Beige: B wr trying. to 
speak firmly, t Mrs. Grant fs my dear 
friend, and her children have chozen me as an 
adopted relation.” 

“Oh!” ; 

" Their mother knows all,” sald Lilian, simply, 
"T have not deceived her,” 

whe Chicks T Wa 

"She I was more efnned against) than 


sinning. She thinks that, having vo trus name 
of my own, that being friendless aud alone, I was 
ng to blame for keeping my sad history a 
secret. She says I was not bound to tell Lady 
Dacres that frora being a rich man’s adopted 
child I became throvgh his sudden death, lonely 
and nameless.” 

“Was that your secret?” cried Guy, in o 
dazed voice, “ Was that what you meant when 
you said you had deceived me?” 

‘That, and that only! I know it was very 
wicked ; but, oh, the temptation was cruel, [ 
never realised how much I had sloned till our 
last conversation at the Castle, when you judged 
me so harshly,” 

“T was a fool,” he cried, bitterly. 

“Nay, all you sald was true, only it hurt me 
£0.” 


“ You cared a little then for my opinion ¢”’ 

“JT cared too much, I am afraid,” she cald, 
gravely; “*you had been very, very kind to 
me iB] 


“TI wae under a great mistake,” he replied, 
gravely. “I have wronged you cruelly in my 
thoughts. Do you think you can ever forgive 
me? I am eure you would if you knew bow 
your fate has haunted me all these weeks.” 

“T have been well and happy.” 

* And you forgive me!” 

** There is nothing to forgive, I know, to any- 
one jast and upright a3 you ore, I must have 
seemed very wicked,” 

"Wicked !” said Guy, musingly—* wicked 
Loy thoee eyes. How could I ever have thought 
t.” p 

* You won't think so any more,” pleaded ‘the 
girl gently. ‘“ For the sake of all the kindness 
you have shown me lopg ago you’ will let us be 
friends 1” 

“Never while I live,” cried Guy Ainslie, 
passionately ; and then, before poor Lilian had 
time to recover from the shock of this cruel 
speech, Mre. Grant entered, full of kindly 
welcomes to her visitors, and apologies for her 


absence. 
(Zo be continued.) 








AN UNFORTUNATE RESEMBLANCE. 


, —10i-— 
(Continued from page 103.) 

Of course {it was that, and yet, as he held the 
delicate bit of cambric in his hand, a faint, in- 
describable perfume came from it that reminded 
him of Nesta. Fndeed, so strong was the feeling, 
eo pecnifar the sensation, that he looked up eud- 
denly, almost expecting to ses her at his efde. 
Bat no, There was nothing save the grey, moss- 
grown walls, and the blank, frowning casements, 
and telling himself angrily that he was a fool, 
he went mocdily home, and, lighting a pfpe, flung 
himeelf into a chair, and tried to Interest him- 
self in the Field, 

Perhsps he would not have lounged In his 
easy chair, In that indolent and f{udifferent 
fashfon, could he have heard a conversation that 
was golog on between Mrs, Derwent and Hardly 
Walshe fn the drawing-room at the Royal, at 
that minute 

She sat on a couch in a negligently graceful 
attitude, attired in a most becoming gown of 
crape and silk, for already ehe had thrown off 
some of her heavy mourning, looking very hand- 
some, and very well satisfied with herself. He 
stood before the fire, one foot on the fender, a 
lowering look in his sinister eyes, 8 black frown 
on his swarthy brow. 

"Well, Betty,” he was sayirg In an angry, 
yet strangely famillar tone, “Are you going to 
give me an answer ?” 

“What answer!” she asked {ndifferently, 
amoothing the costly lace at her breast. 

‘* The definite answer that I require.” 

“ About what?” she demanded coolly. 

"You know what I mean,” he retarned with 
visible and unrestrafned annoyance. 

“No, I don’t,” she contradicted, 





“That is not the truth,” he rejoined, quickly 
and hotly, 
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You are hardly ite, my friend,” she ex- 
ted, with a litle exasperating smile, 

“Tf Um not, the fault is yours. You know I 
love you, and you nearly drive me mad.” * 

‘*Toen why put yourself in the way of having 
your mental faculties deranged |” she remarked, 
with the utmost calmness. ; 

“You know I can’t help myself,” he said, 
almost savagely. 

“Can't you really!” mockingly. ~ 

"You know I love you,” be went on, “and 


Say rather you love the money of which I 


* gam now mistress,” she retorted, tauntingly. 


‘Of which your daughter fs mistress,” he re- 
joined, pointedly. 

“ My daughter fs non compos,” Mra. Derwent 
affirmed, languidiy, “therefore I manage her 
estates and affairs generally,” 

“ Sabjeet to one thing,” he pub in. 

“Subject to no thing!” she said, quickly 
and haughtily. 

“You forget, Betty, that I have something to 
say in the matter.” 

“I forget nothing.” 

“Tam surprised to hear you say so, as you 
seem to me to have an extremely convenient 
memory, sod to remember only just whabd suite 
you, You forget to be even commonly grate- 
fal,” he added, bitterly. 

" You are certainly not yourself, doctor,” she 
smiled, eyeing him fixedly, “Try a brandy- 
and-soda ; it will raise your spirits,” waving her 
hand towards a small table, on which was an 
array of bottler and tumblers. 

“No, thank you, I don’t want to muddle my 
brain to-night. I want to keep clear and cool.” 

* Indeed |!” she remarked, hardly looking well 


“Yes, I mean to have a ‘yes’ or a ‘no’ 
from you now, whether you like ft or not,” and 
he laughed, his long nose coming down over his 
black moustache in anything save a pleasant 
fashion. 

“ You are arbitrary, my friend.” 

"Not at all, Betty, only loving,” 

“ Grasping, you mean,” she rejoined, testily. 

"That fe not fair, Didn't I show you pretty 
plainly that I cared for you in India, when you 
had next to nothing-a-year }”’ 

“You certainly paid me some slight atten- 
tion,” she admitted, with great reluctance, 

“Te that what you term it?" he asked, with 
another descext of his nasal organ. 

“Yes, that is what I term it.” 

“ Well, ft is not worth while guarrelling about 
it.. What I want to know now is, do you meau 
to reward me for all I have done for you! Do 
you, in fact, mean to—marry me!” taking her 

d, tenderly, between both his. 

* You wish s frank anewer!}” she asked, s0me 
of the rich colour leaving her cheek, 

" Most certainly,” 

“Then—I do not,” 

"Betty! you can’t mean it! 

*T do.” 

** After all my services }” 

**You were paid for them,” she sald, sullenly 
withdrawing her hand. 

“ Two thousand pounds !” 

“Tels a large eum,” declared the lady, 

“Very large,” he returned, sarcastically ; 

cousidering your income {s six thousand a- 
year, not to speak of diamonds, piate, &c,.” 

“I think I was very liberal.” 

“And I don’t. .Bat for me you wonld not be 
{in the enjoyment of all these luxuries,” waving 

is hand around, 

“* Which you wish to share,” she sneered. 

‘I certainly think I have the right to share 
them.” 

“ And I don’t.” 

“You mean absolutely to refase me 1” 

it Yes,” 

Your decision is final }” 

" Qalve fical.”’ 

“Very well, madam, you will regret this,” 

" Do your worst,” she ‘anghed, defiantly. 

**] will, you may be sure, 

**J don’t fear you,” 

“You well may,” 

"You can do no harm,” 





**T am not so sure of that.” 
Fry am, The likeness was too marked. I am 


"*T rejoice that you think so. Eojoy your ill. 
gotten riches while you may,” and without 


other 

“I don’t fear him,’ muttered Botty, looking 
fato the glowing fire, meditatively. ‘‘ He can 
work me ‘fo ill, and soon now I shall have Henry 
to protect me ;” and ainking into her chair she 
gave herself to the pleasant occupation of build- 
fog castles fn the alr, and picturing what she 
would do when she was Mrs. Henry Fairfield . or 
her Boulogne acquaintance had proposed, and 
they were secretly engsged, meaning to marry in 
8 few months, each thinking the otherwas a great 
catch ; only with her there was a mingling of 
sentiment with the more sordid feeling, as Fatr- 
field resembled her girlhood’s lover. 

A few days after this stormy interview between 
Walshe and Betty Derwent, Guy received a mys- 
terious letter, with nelther ning nor signa- 
ture, and containing only these words :— 


“Gay Ohalmers should investigate Into the 
mystery of the ocoupant of the east wing at 
ae Royal, The dead sometimes come to 
} e,” 


Nothing more, but ib set the young man’s 
veins gushing and tingling with a new-born 
h 


ope. 

Nesta might still be alive ! 

Hastily he consulted his father, who wasa 
magistrate; and accompanied by bim and a 
couple of policemen they quietly entered the 
Royal during Mra. Derwent’s absence, and forced 
ber maid and confidante to giveup the keys cf 
the rooms in the east 

Raluctantly she delivered it to Guay, who, 
rushing down the intervening corridors and 
passages, reached the door of Mary Stuart's 
gloomy room, and, eagerly inserting the key, 
flang {t wide open. 

By the dim light of a shaded lamp he saw a 
fernale figure sitting st the table, ite head buried 
fa its arms, At the sound of his entry the figure 
lifted its head, and with an exclamation of un- 
utterable disappointment he turned to go. He 
had no right to Interfere, That pale, pluched 
face, those wild, dark syes were--Nolla’s, not 
Nesta’s. 

As he turned, a cry of an rang out, 

** Gay, Guy, do you not know me!” 

The vcice was his lost love's, In another 
moment she was clasped to his breast, sobbing 
out her wretchedness and fear ia that safe haven, 

Confinement and misery had worn her away 
untfl she more resembled her unfortunate couein 
than her own blooming self. 

By degrees, as she became calmer, she told bim 
the whole story. At the beginning of Nella’s 
illness, Mrs. Derwent had hurriedly fetched her 
from Paris, and under pretence of isolating her, 
had taken her stralght to Nella’sroom, thatunfurtu- 
nate girl having been put into Nesta’s; then she 
gave out that ft was her niece who was ill, and 
the extraordinary likeness between the cousins 
favoured the deception. 

Oo the night Nella died, Nesta’s wine was 
drugged, and when she recovered her senses 
found herself in the gloomy room ip ihe east 
wing. A letter told ber what her fate was to be, 
and that struggling sgalost it would be useless, 
as the only person who would see her would be 
her aunt’s mald, who firmly belleved she was the 
mad Nella Derwent. 

Of course this plan could never have been 
carried out without Doctor Walahe’s help, aud the 
price to be paid for it wasthe fair but false Betty’s 
hand. Failing that, he had betrayed his guilty 
accomplice, and thus Nesta was restored to life 
and her lover. 

When her story was told, Gay, supporting her 
slender, wasted forra, took her back to the west 
wing, where his father and the policemen were 
walting. 

Hearing that the gality woman had returned, 

all ed to the drawing-room, where 
the widow stood, a mass of diamonds and rich 
silks and laces, 

She started and turned deadly pale at the 


‘sider, Bat when a week had 





sight of her injared niece, but recov. ring heree!, 
asked haughtily what they wanted, and how they 
dared Interfere with her afflicted child ? 

“Stop that folly,” said Gay, sternly ; “ you 
cannot biind the eyes of love. I know that this 
ls Nesta, my own beloved one—not Nella—and 
what we want fs to tell you to go.” 

“I will not,” she sald, haughtily. 

“ You will,” he rejoined, coldly and pitiiessly, 
“and that within the next five miocutes, or | 
hand you over to these men,” pointing to the 

‘and the punishment you so richly 
deserve, Gol” 

For a fall moment she stood looking at him 
defiantly ; and then, seelog he meant what he 
said, and knowing the game was vp, and re- 
sistance useless, she went slowly past them, ont 
into the darkness of the spring night, and they 
never saw her again, though they heard that, 
shabby, wild-eyed, and » she haunted the 
gaming tables at Monaco and Baden, trying there 
to recover the fortune she had lost. is 

> . 

A few weeks later the joy belle rang out 
merrily as Gay and Nesta stood before the altar 
of the Sellyn Church, while the clergyman read 
the words that made them man and wife, bound 
them together by indissoluble ties while their 
lives should last. When it was over, as they left 
the church, « ray of bright sunshine fell on the 
bride’s fair orange blossom-crowned head, 

aft omen, love !”’ whispered her groom. 

“T hope so, Guy,” she answered, gz up 
at him with eyes of endless love, “I am euper- 
atitious enough to welcome anything of that kind 
now, after my sorrow and trial,” 

“ Have no care for the future,” he murmured, 
“T will protect you from sli harm,” and as they 
went down the path strewn with snowy flowers 
that the village child en tossed at their feet, their 
eyes turned instinctively to the grey, hoary walls 
of the Royal, their fature home. 


(THE END } 
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“You are to be emancipated from this room 
to-morrow,” said Caristine, one mild morning 
fin the end of November—a sort of Indian sum- 
mer they were having—‘‘and I want to know 
what room you’d like to go into ao that I can get 
there all you'll want.” 

Delmar hesitated. With the rooms down- 
stairs there were associations he did not care to 
encounter—already, though he longed for the 
change, he dreaded this palpable taking up again 
of the daily life he must lead henceforward. 

“You can’t np iy egg pay = a 

mick glance at him ; “ w , Twill, and you 
shall come to my altting-room, It doem’t look 
on the river, but that doesn’t matter, “43 the 
river looks dreary just now. room is on 
this floor, and there's my plano, and the hille 
to look at Don’t you consider youreelf 
‘honoured ?” 

" Very much, sunbeam.” : 

“Sunbeam!” she repeated with a quick, 
bright look ; ‘is that my name? [wish I were 
one, I know what I’d do, I am going now to 
look after the room.” 

It looked sunny enough when the next day 
Delmar came slowly into it, with a curfous feel- 
ing of strangeness, and coming from one world 
into another, He did not stay tong, getting tired 
very soon ; but nctwithetanding all there was to 
keep him back he grew stronger—youth and 6 
fine constitution would have their way. 

Still Christine hesitated and waited before 
forclpg on any explanation. He was not like & 
man af calm tem t—she had that to con- 

passed, and Dr. 
Halli shook his head at wakeful nights, and so 
utter want of interest in anything, she made up 
her mind to face the thing out. 

One afternoon Delmar came into the room 


\ 
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f 
“couch opposite, made no effort to talk, 
caressed the hound, till Colin took {t into his head 


to like the tiger-skin better, and marched off 


there, Christine understood the let-alone system 
and, besides, had her own thoughts to absorb her ; 
but her eyes were busily enough concerned with 
her companion, 

Even in health he had never looked handsomer, 
for there still rested on the clear-cut face, soften- 
ing and eth {t, the shaded, transparent 
delicacy of illness. The dark lines round the 


eyes only d their colour. Bat it wasa 
perfectly grave face, with so of sweetness, 
almost patience, round the mouth, Christine, 


noting {0, felt her heart ache; there must have 
been so much untold suffering to have brought 
om oem to the face that had so rarely been 
soft, 

Presently his stillness gave way; he turned 
abruptly to the table and began to write, but In 
two minutes tore up the and scattered it 
on the hearth ; then he up a book, a light 
novel, turned a few pages, and put {t back again 
then he gob up, crossed to the piano, it 
and played a notes, shut fo hastily, as 
he could not bear to be reminded of bis loss of 
power. Next he stood for a minute at the 
window, looking at the distant hille—that, too, 
seemed only to give , by the sudden way in 
which he came back to the couch. 

Christine did not utter a word, bub the beat- 
ing of her heart seemed to suffucate her. 
felt that for both the time had come ; but 
worked on blindly, unable to decide how to begin 


ve 


EF 


mete. tage feahaoe agra yb 
some drawing-paper and s began 
sketching—what, she did eek oa 3; the fact of 
his doing {t seemed to put off her chance of speak- 
ing. She rose to stir up the fire, along 
time over the operation, <n. she 
had not better leave him to for a while, 
and immediately, with utter con’ 
came and looked over his drawing, 
imate an it?” - sald, “A wreath of 
owers ow lovely ! how exquisitely are 
shading them ! Tou peter than Sidbies tele. 
‘I don’t know what put it into my head; 
watching you do yours when I was fll, I 
suppose,” 
wise eee that when itis done? It will 
® perfect design are put- 
ting too much work in ft,” acades ote 
I know, you culy trace yours.” 


>. 
¢ 


She knelt down, watching him—growing 
{interested inthe work. Then came the impulsive 
words, — t 

“Yours is ever so much better than mine— 


make you do my designs!” 

Like a flash the hidden, wholly unconscious 
import of those words struck both simultane. 
ously. The pencil dropped from his fingers, the 
paper flattered to the ground ; Christine stood 
up, locking her hands. The next words seemed 

her own. 

“ Albert—busband—you and J—what are we 
to do with our lives ” 

"T don’t know—Heaven knows!” he mut- 
tered, aud his head sank in his hands. 

“Bat we must face it!” she sald,in a rapid 
way ; “we cannot go on like this. It fe hurt- 
ing you, and I--I cannot bear it. This 
miserable constraint--cannot we end it} I am 
not blaming you--I understand you—I know 
you have etriven—I will go away egain.” 

The shaking volce broké; and he, getting up, 
crossed to the mantel- and stood there with 
his face hidden in his folded arms. His sflence, 
his plain shrinking from her were terrible—she 
came nearer, stretching out ber hands with an 
action of unconscious pathos, 

** Albert, have you no word! Do you doubt 
me? I forgave all.” 

“I know—I know! and {ft kills me—tIt kills 
me! All I have done, and you give me life for 
ft—you had better have left me to die! I wish 
I bad been dead before I brought you here! 
Ob! was I devil or man, to steel myself against 
you, to fling honour in the dust, I can never 
get it back |” 

“Bot that fe past, forgiven!” she said, 
tremb ingly, with her large pitying eyes watch- 

and her breath coming and going in 

fol throbs! “that is not, must not be, 

ween us. I must speak plainly ; it fs better 

for both, Do you think your very silence about 

her has not told me the'truth! You could not 

conquer. I say sgain I do not blame you now. 
We will part,” 

“ No—no—oh! Heaven, no!” 

With cha colour and dilated eyes, the 
a age hurriedly. Delmar, with an 

impulse, scarcely knowlpg what he 
said, turned suddenly and threw himself 


“Oh! Christine, I dare not ask you to truat 
me, my word of © is worthless ; but, 


is 
i 


Just a faded rose, with its glorious colour 
paled, left of all 
ts rich perfume. That was what she held—that 
was what she gezed ab till it changed and was 
radiant and eternal In beauty. 

He, kneeling still, lifted bis head—whether 
touched him or breathed his name, 

or put the flower to her lips, he never knew—he 
knew only that he started up with some half In- 
articulate exclamation, and then that she was 
to him. There was nothing wanting to 
oo deep and wild of that moment 


peg Nps b adap welded yee 
as rave & to happi- 
ke grief 3 je aw could 
on ever cloger and oc! » struggle 
pom fina. & tears she could not quite conquer, 
It was Delmar who soothed, who whispered 
loving words, who stroked tenderly the head she 
pati not lift, who looked at last into eyes that 
had only once before held for him half so divine 
& light. 
“Oh,” wi the girl, '* I waaso wretched ! 
bag or yo you doubt me!” 
then the perfectness of joy was gone—it 





had been just one moment between years 





that were past and the years that were to come, 

aud never again would Its radiance + «turn. 
Involuntarily be drew her head down again, 

while he asked the question, with a sorrowful 


look at the droop of those roses, I shall always | bitteroess,— 


* Why do you not doubt me?” 

He felt her pauee. His heart stood still, his 
very breath was suspended. “I have lied to you,” 
that question said-——*‘ won you by a lie, repeated 
that ile before Heaven, acted it here on this 
very spot where I makea fresh vow. You bave 
po ground of trust—no guarantee.” Bot the 
glorious grey eyes looked up at him, into his 
very soul, and a emile rippled over the tender 
Hi 


pe. 

“T am not afraid,” she said, 

**Oh, Christine, how you shame me!” 

Oaly that ery forced from him, and then 
silence. When he spoke sgain it was in low, 
broken accents. 

**Can you wonder now that I dared not 
speak? Day by day and night by night I lay 
and thought of that wretched past, till even the 
death I dreaded would have been welcomed. I 
dishonoured, only fit for scorn—I forgiven, and 
watched and tended—I who fn heart had wilfully 
committed against you the deepest sin I could— 
I to offer you love by even a look! What could 
it be worth—what could it, what can it now 
Ce you but pain! And yet I could not help 
0.” 


“ Ah, I like to hear you say that! But why 
pain? I thought once that all my love for you 
was dead, but when you were lil—dying—and 
they sent for me, I did not-seem to live till I bad 
got back to you agalv. I have been trying to 
face avother parting—I thought [t must come— 
and oh! I wanted only to akk you to try and 
love me. That past was all wiped out and I tried 
to make you understand that.” 

“Wiped out!” repeated Delmar—" no, that 
can never be. Hush—don’t look so enger and 
opsn such pleading lips ’—he put his band over 
them—‘‘answer me truly--I am hearteick of 
deceptions ; the love that came back to you---—”’ 

** Tt never left me.” 

“Well, if you will {b eo, I will change the 
form of words. The love you give me now—is 
it quite the same you gsve me when I asked 
you for this flower!” tak‘ng it from her as he 
spoke. 

His strength left him, he bent his head down 
on hers, walting for the avewer. He had asked 
for truth—he wanted truth—and yet when it 
came the bitterness of death seemed in it; for 
the girl lifted her face to him silently, a face all 
quivering and with trembling lips. That mute 
effort to soften the harshness of her silence—-it 
almost took from him the little power over him- 
self he yet retained. 

**For ever—oh! Christine, for ever! The 
truth still, for Heaven’s sake |” 

* For Heaven's sake then—-no!” 

Then they kissed each other. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ir was growing dusk—-and the ruddy flames 
illumined the deerhound, as he lay stretched in 
luxurious ease on the tawny-bued rug in the 
acme of doggish happiness, and then they danced 
off to deepen into burnished gold the glittering 
hair of the man who sat by the hearth, with 
dreamy eyes, watching the fire. So deep was his 
reveris that he scarcely heard the steps coming 
up the room—nay, he almost statted at the hand 
on hie shoulder—but the sombre thoughtfulness 
of his face gave way at once less to a smile than 
to a light that came suddenly and lingered, 
passing away slowly. 

“Tleft you to rest,” sald the newcomer ; " have 
you obeyed me?” 

“I tried to—I should have succeeded better 
if you had stayed, but I am not tlred now.” 

Hie action pointed the word, for as she drew 
up @ footetool and sat down at his feet, he laid 
his hand on the chestnut locks, .dt was a deep 
pleasure to him to lavish on a loved object all 
his pent-up tenderness, to again give caresses ; 
and Christine's nature opened out to love and its 
signs, feeling iteelf in {te true home. 
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There was no triumph in her heart over the 
rival who had lived In that home—a pang, per- 
haps, that hers had not been the firat footstep 
over its threshold-—-no shadow of fear that the 
door would ever again be closed to her. She 
knew through what fires the man had passed— 
cleaneing fires, leaving their trace In lifelong 
CATS, 

And love fs so true a discerner—at least, in 
the souls that are made for each other. She 
migho have reasored that this vehement nature 
could: take no medfum course—true or fa!ss, 
saint or sinner, each must be thé very utmost of 
its kind—its repentance au agony, and the sin 
flang away for ever; but she had no need of 
such pleas—she had accepted his falth when 
reasoning was an imposafbility—it was as little 
possible to her now. 

Delmar was the firat to rouse himself, 

“ There Is 20 much I wanted to say to you that 
you would not let me aay before,” he sald ; 
"mine was only half ¢ confession.” 

“Tt was all I wanted,” 

“ Does that mean only that you are satisfied, 
or that you cannot bear to hear anything 
farther?" 

“Tbh means only that I am satisfied. I can 
bear anything, if {t does not hurt you.” 

“It does hurt me—it will hurt me to the end 
of my life, But I would rather tell you—you 
will know then what you are trusting to. You 
know the beginning of all this—I fancy you do, 
though you never told me,” 

* Pelham told me everything,” 

" Everything—bat what does that cover '” 

"You told mo the trath about him!" sald 
Christine, looking steadily tuto the fire, ‘he said 
so himself.” She would not give way—she 
would not add by one pang to the torturing self- 
reproach her words must give him. She knew 
they did by bis silence, 

It was minutes before he spoke again, then ft 
was only to ssy—'' You owe that, too, to me— 
my poor child!” She was forced then to yield 
up her atofcism, laying her face against his knee. 
She could jast manage a broken whieper—*I 
conld not believe he would ever fail—and he 
did)” 

The words held the whole anguish of wounded 
love and shame which had stricken her, and to 
Delmar it seemed as ff that crowning ain of his 
was like the rings thas eddy in disturbed water 
—circling wider and wider till they stretch over 
its whole surface, 

He dared not comfort this grief his own hand 
had helped to lay ou her—he dared not even 
touch her, - It was part of her sorrow that she 
understood this, and with an effort she overcame 
her weakness, 

**Bat you reconciled ue,” she sald, with such 
a radiant look. No one would have thought she 
had suffered so sharply a minute ago, 

‘A poor reparation—reconelifation must follow 
a severance, I know how it was—I should say 
I felt 1t—though I could not epeak-; and perhaps 
should never have asked you if I could. I never 
felt it more than that night he came up, and you 
never sald a word tohim, I understood you— 
it was partly that made me know all I had done 
had not taken you from me; bat I knew also 
that, of the two of us, Pelham had done the 
least wrong. I don’t know what makes me ssy 
all thig to you, Christine,” he broke off abruptly 
—T never could talk of myself to anyone 
age te even ’—again he stopped, biting his 
] 


p. 

“To Maddie,” Christine said, very guietly. 
" Albert, tf there is to be so much reticence 
between us, it will inevitably make a barrier, do 
what we will—a something in each mind the 
other cannpt get at. You hold back for my eake 
—{ do not need ft, I know yon loved her 
deeply, I would rather ft were so than a light 


_ affection that could be easily uprooted.” 


* T sometimes think fb was—only a year ago— 
little more; and yet no; I {dea her, and 
when I saw the reality, the love for the ideal 
faded, But I never could trace ib all clearly, 
asl would, And as for you, Christine, did you 
read Dre 3 lettere Pelbam had?” 

"Yea 


“Tam sorry ; the first ongh} never to have 





been written, When I wrote the scond my 
mood had changed ; it was not merely a wish to 
arrange things which made me want to cee yu, 
erd if I bad seen you that day when I cent for 
Maddle, I believe—no, I ought not to esy that.” 

“Why not! Because you think it will trouble 
me that Pelham and 
where I was?” 

“T meant that ; but you should not find it s 
trouble, darling, Years ago mother ured to tell 
me I should need something of this sort to tame 
me. E am tamed enough now, I never would 
listen to her, except by fits and atarts—not even 
the last time she came to me,” 

Struck by a change in his tone, the girl bwisted 
herself round to look fnto his face. 

“Why do you say ‘came to you’!” she 
asked, wonderingly, 

It fs true. Do you remember the night when 
you gave me this rose?” 

She said “ Yes” under her breath, keeping her 
geze fixed on him. He looked into the fire, 
epeaking In a dreamy, hushed way. 

“ When you were —t by me on the terrace 
I know she was near me, cannot tell you the 
atrange sense I had of her presence, something of 
the way I uzed to feel with her when I waa_a 
child, and yet not the same. You asked me 
afterwards what made me atart.” 

**T remember,” 

“Well, even that supreme love that had 
brought her back to me when I seemed going 
from her to all eternity—even that could not 
hold me. If it were not because you love me, I 
ea “oe there yr bok me one grain of 

. yeb once ht I might be 
different—-when I firet knew Maddie, I was 20 
happy then.” 


die would not tell ycu 


paused. Christine did not «peak, waiting, 
only slipping her hand Into his, feeling in the 
depths of her being the ciinging way closed 
round it, Then he talking of bis earlier 
manhood—a word here and there, no connected 
bistory—frequent pauses ; abrupt moving on to 
some other period. 

When he came to speak of Maddie, of his utter 
trust In her, of the sparkleand warm-heartedness 
that had been like balm to bis restless, wayward 
spirit ; of that day on the river so cloudlesely 
happy that he could not « of ip even now 
without breaking volce ; of his impatient waiting 
for ber letter,.of the time when it came, Caria- 
tine, going with him step by step, saw how 
almost irremediable had been the Injury wrovght 
in him by Maddie's ignorant hand. 

Almost-—not quite ; there had been somew here 
in him the power, however feeble at first, to 
recover his footing ;.the strength to take up his 
life again, seared as it was, to face the struggle 
and sorrow that lay before him, rather than sink 
back again—better than all; the humility to 
acknowledge he received no punishment he ¢id 
not dezerve. 

What might not Maddic have done with him 
if she had had for him one tithe of the love she 
professed! Lightly as he touched on all these 
passages, 1 was enough for his listener, He did 
not seer able to dwell much on that part of his 
life, passing on to the time they had spent 
together in Kate Lonedale’s houre ; then to the 
life in hie own old home. 

" That night you came down to me again,’’ he 
sald, “I knew you half understood me, and ff I 
had been less demor-than I was I should have 
yielded to you. It was the hardest thing I ever 
did to resist the longing. I did not love youn— 
nay, I had perenaded myself that a Ciifford 
should only be hated; but I would have given 
the world to have let you nestle to mea little 
longer as you did then. When you left me—not 
then-—I mean after I told you-——” 

“ Albert |” the girl sald, earnestly, seeing how 
he faltered, “ why tell me this?” 

“TI don’t know-—except that I cannot rest 
ntil you know, Did you ever think what sort 
of life I led then 1” 

"Yes, a thousand times! Did you ”-—very 
wistfally-—" ever miss me} Bat you could not 
you did not love me,” 

-"T can’t tell |” sald Delmar, a little hurriedly, 
“ When I came back that night and found your 
letter, I was half wild, and yeb I had so keen a 





sympathy with you, I have burnt the letter 
ChristingT have enough witnesses ageinet me. 
I did not miss you quite at first, afterwards {t 
grew op me, he house seemed empty—do. 
serted—I could nob bear ft. And Colin ”—the 
dog hearing his name lifted bis great head, 
lozily, and Chrietine stooped to pat him—‘ J] 
thiok I. loved him better,” Delmar went ou, 
smiling ab her, “for your sake—but whether 
there was some softuess towards you, or 
whether I had a keener sense of my own wrong 
doing, I cannot tell, I don’t think I want to 
analsee it, All I do know fs that I never could 
put lato words the milllonth part of what you 
were to me In all that long terrible Mlness. | 
may be able to rpesk of it one day—TI cannot 
now, You never will know—such souls as ycurs 
cannot—what {t le to cornt the minutes to 
death, and see God only as the judge.” 

He shuddered all over, and the girl, leaving 
ber seat, knelb beside him. 

“That ts over, darling,” she sald, nestling 
close to him, 

“Yes, thank Heaven |” caid Delmar, drawing 
a long breath. ‘When you forgave I thought 
Heaven might forgive ; before {t seemed impor- 
sible. Those prayers—I could scarcely bear them 
—afterwards I looked for them,”’. 

A long time neither stirred; the flames no 
longer leapt merrily up; they sank, and a red 
glow threw deep shadows over room ; ths 
dog yawned, and atretched himself in the grate- 
fal heat, He satisfied himself that the two he 
loved were near him, and went to? sl again. 
And those two never moved till Christine ited 


(To be continued. ) 








EHOW If ALL CAME RIGHT. 


—_—o— 


‘''Tum great question,” ssld Mildred, anxiously, 
‘fs, Will they forgive us 7” 

“ And I'll anewer it,” said her young hueband, 
confidently. ‘ Yes, of course they will, Do you 
really suppose, Mrs, Westbrook, that the most 
stony-hearted parents thet ever existed could 
possibly mavage to keep up an unforgiving spirit 
against euch an adorable little darling as you are 
or against me for having bad the good taste to fall 
in love with you ¥” 

Thus wae the conversailon changed from the 
decidedly sensible fears for the fature with which 
Mre. Westbrook bad begun [t, to the exceedingly 
senti.nental remarks which very-young couples 
are apt to find much more interesting, 

bon Popes t Nad young << in two mr 
Young in years—-seventeen and twenty: two—an 
young in wedded Se 6 gw for it was less than 
a tines the night on which Mildred March 
had left on the pincushion the farewell note for 
her dmother and had eloped te London with 
Ned Westbrook, 

Of the few young men in the little Sussex 
villege where they had met, Ned was preclsely 

M ami ee Ss 

her finger-tfps—most disapproved ; while pretty, 

less Mitdzed, by ver mt set-off, was about 

the laet fo the world whom John Wert- 

brook and proud in his own way as all the 

Marcbes from the days of thé Conquest down— 
would have wished his only som to marry. 

For @ lively feud existed between the two 
familiss—a feud which had been born of trifies, 
and had grown through all the years since the 
elder Westbrook came to Deepden, to rise from 
poverty to afflaencs by the might of bis own 
skilful hands and inventive brain, while the 
fortunes of the Marches—whio had owned half 
the county Ia bygone tlmes—were g down as 
rapidly as his rose; a fead which had been em- 


bittered by a hundred polite Insolences, when . 


the exclusive village society—of which Mrs, March 
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was the ooo autocrat—began to welcome 
the au man into its ranks; afeud which 
was only strengthened by proximity. 

The terrace gardens of the great Westbrook 
house—a superb pile like a Renaissance chateau, 
in brand new stone and brick—-swept down to 
the edge of the graesy lawn where the old home 
of the Marches stood embowered among ancient 
elms, whose maseos of feathery folisge only 
revealed glimpses of the gambre! roof that had 
sheltered both Royalists and Roundheads In its 
dsy ; and the lomates of the two could not help 
bad mest at church and in the village, and see 
each other at ali times and seasous, 

“ What is the world coming to!” sighed Mrs. 
March, with mild despair of tendency of the 
times written In every line of her delicately re- 


































March and Mr, Westbrook just after their 
marriage, and ample time to receive answers bad 


passed, 

Still, he had plenty of money as yet, London 
had many attractions, and thelr rooms at s 
fashionable boarding-honee were pleasant and 
luxurious, while life just then would have had 
charme to him on a desert island if shared with 
Mildred, and he had buoyancy enough to keep up 
— of both. 

t 


however, as they were lingering 
SP sar tapi a in their private parlour, two 


letters arrived, one for each. Bride and bride- 
groom fairly pounced upon them in thelr eager- 


ness, 

“Ti give you mine in a minute, but I suppesa 
Tonught to read It first myself,” observed Ned, 
with a fine eenze of loyalty to his divided duty, 
as he opened his father’s letter. 

Tne resh of Mr. Westbrook’s mdents, 
who Invariably found him brief, bent on business, 
and" hard as nails,” would have bees very mach 
astonished could they have seen any of the letters 
he had written his boy -whenever they had been 

, pleasant, entertaining letters 
confidence and friend- 
ship which, rare delightful as ib is between 
men of equal age, is still rarer aud more delightfal 
between father and son. 

oo this letter was in a vein altogether new to 

Short and stern, It coldly disowned him for bis 
—e only grew warm when it referred 
to M and her grandmother. There, indeed, 
it had been written with a fiaent pen, and waxed 
in lie vitu 1. 
th. a face of gloom 
‘indignation to encounter his wife's eyes 

tears, him with a 
hope In the midst of despair, 

She tossed March’s letter to him across 
the table with a gestare at once tragic and 


R re that,” she sald, her voice broken with 
sobs in epite of all her efforts to steady - ib, 


ely 
slim, white figure as she flitted about among her 
favourite flowers, watering-pot in hand, in a part 
of the lawn agp by the balcony where the 


than money and with more pride than common 
sense, No, I don’t kuow her personally, but I do 
know the folks she comes of, and that’s more 
than enough for me. People with such airs and 
poy have no business to live. Why, Ned, I could 
ell you-——" 

And accordingly he proceeded to infilct on his 

inwardly-bored but outwardly- 


Whatshe did was to sink helplessly tuto the 
nearest chair, and hide her face in both hands 


trode hastily round to her, dropped on 
by her side, gathered her forlorn listle 
Ia strong arm, and, holding her close to 
a devoted bridegroom’s best to 


was soon co successful that she raised her 

head from its resting-place on his broad 

shoulder, and nestled her cheek closs to hie 
careseingly. 

“ How you are te me!” she murmured, 

bim with a tender admiration, “I 


: 
j 
‘ 


ee ee interest than 
a little later, when thelr unsuspec hostess 
phen Pow sine on ape omnes fe yarn 


while I have you; and your father shall 
be mine, too |" 
“That's jase what he positively decilnes to 
$f? poor Ned. “My dear, my dear, 
he’s cast me off quite as pe your 
7 his word, 
is the governor, and he'll not change. We._have 
nobody bub each other now, little wife ;. bub I 


feel rich so.” 

He had ted that Mildred would be reduced 
to despair by this disclosure ; but, womanlike, 
knowing the worst and finding that ber husband 
was as unfortunate as hereelf, ehe at once crushed 
er own out’ of sight and became the 
sweetest comforters to him—s proceeding 
which added fuel to the fire of what he though} 


hie just indignation. 

“The wong Hay wled to himself (he could 
not relieve to her, for he would not 
burt her feelings by letting her know all bis 
ther had written) —" the idea of the governor's 
calling her a mercenary little fortune-hunter, 
when she never of 


be strange if I c1n’t take care of myself and her, 
too, I think. And he’s sure Mrs. March plotted 


2 


i 


opinion, and thab-opinion was expreseed fu two of 
the most emphatic refusals that a light-hearted 
young lover ever recelved, 

Therecpon followed: in due course pleading, 
argument, defiance, elapement. 

Ned bad a.mosb ¢omfortable conviction that 
this last would be at once forgiven ; for his father 
had never before refused him an , and he 
veaine ere too much in love to ine it 

! any man 

rant de 3a y or woman to long realat hie 
,, vob ft certainly did seem to bim that the 
stony-hearted parents” were holding out un- 

oe hp 

ven on the very morning when he so a 

Samed, Mie nena aed Say mevoar of organ 
pe ter to grow rather anxious ; 
or he bad taken care to give their London addrese 
in the notes they had wrliten jointly to Mrs, 


> 


z 


+ ery—~I won't care for avything else le the y 
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and planned to bring about the match, iehe? I 

wonder what ehe has to say on that subject! I 

may as well read her letter, I suppose, since 

Millie gave it to me.” 

He did read it, and it by no means tended to 

soothe his temper. 

Ite tone was very calm, very proud, very 

polite, Ib was “ written in cream—of tartar and 

oil—of vitriol.” 

Ib was such an epistle as only a desply- offended 

lady can produce, and was even more Irritating 

than Mr, Westbrook’s, as the light, stioging Sick 
of & sllken-lashed whip across the face is yet 

more insulting than a sledge-hammer blow. 

Ned laid the two letters alde by side on the 
writing-table, and stood looking thoughtfully 
down upon them. 

He was boiling with rage against the man who 
had {fesulted his wife, and the woman who 
scorned his father and himself; but he was out- 
wardly very quiet, 

“Tt the one were any man but my father, I 
could at least have the gratification of giving 
him a sound thrashing ; and the other is an old 
woman, and my wife's grandmother, which Is 
worse,” he told himself, helplessly. “J can’t do 
anything—can’t even answer them as they de- 
serve! I wish they would jaat say all those 
things to each other, though. But they never 
will : for the governor Is too much of & gentle- 
man to quarrel with 8 woman face to face, and 
Mrs, March wouldn't speak to him even for the 
pleasure of giving him a plece of ber mind, it's 
a pity they can’t know the good o inion each has 
of the other; and, especiafly, that she can’t 
know how utterly he thinks I threw myself away 
by marryiog Millie, and he what a mé 

Millie made according to her grandmother's 
fdeas, It would be some comfort if they could 
re each other’s precious letters, And they 
8 { ” 

He smiled vindictively at the thought which 
strack him. 

A little later, having easily obtained his wife’s 
permission to dispose of her letter without ex- 
platning what he meant to do with 1, he had 
enclosed his father’s missive to Mrs, March, and 
vice vers4, sendiog with each a most respectfully - 
worded note, to the effect that he trusted they 
might find it a satisfaction to see that his marriage 
was equally condemned by both, and that, though 
it wae a grief to his wife and himself that neither 
of thelr relatives would forgive them, yet they 
were happy with each other, and felt no fear in 
eee on themselves for the future. 

‘¢ was still enough of a boy to keenly enjoy 
his own mischief, and he whistled gally as he 
went back to his rooms after dropping the two 
letters into the pillar-box. 

“Bat with the morning cool reflection came,” 
and in the course of the next three days Ned 
gained a realising sense of a elde of life he had 
never before deigned to consider. 

The , world-old questions, “ What will 
e eat? and wherewith shall ye be clothed?” 
forced themselves rudely upon his attention. 

Not that his money was exhausted yet, or the 
pioch of rty felt; but the prudent instincts 
of his fa’ woke within him, and urgently de- 
manded to know how he proposed to support the 
girl he had persuaded to leave her home and cast 
her lot with his, 

Had it not been for her, he might have gone 
on in happy carelessness till his funds ran low ; 
but the thought that she was dependent upon 
bim roused him to a sudden knowledge of a 
man’s duty, and the diguity of a man’s true 
place in work a-day world, 

Hitherto he had known no more of such stern 
realities of life than Mildred herself. Now, con- 
fronted with the necessity of making his own 
way without the fortune or the powerfal friend 
he had cast aside, he learned, as one does learn 
things when too late, the value of the pleasant 
years he had trifled away. 

Money had been freely lavished on his educa- 
tion, and he was neither idle nor ignorant, but, 
like many others, he had never learned any one 

that men need to have done or taught so 
thoroughly that he could live by ft. : 





Traintog, special skill, techaical knowledge 
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ba demanded everywhere, and he had none of 


He could get no situation of any sort. Fail 
of life, strength, ener; he seemed to himself 
to stand a helpless g “tor-dothing in a world 
of strangers, among whom he could make him- 
eelf no place, 

It is the oldest of stories, the commonest of 
experiences, but it comes upon every one who 
lives it with the shock of a epectal revelation, 

Why had he not fitted himself for something ? 
Ned inwardly inquired, with bitterness of spirit, 
Every avenue of success had been open to 
but he had not cared to enter any, Hé had 
never even thought of choosing a profession ; he 
had altogether disdained to take a place in his 
father’s business, as the latter had wished him to 
do when he left college. 

And with the memory of his father’s wishes 
and plans for him came a remorseful realisation 
of the love which had made the world so smooth 
to bim, and which, as so many others have done, 
he had often carelessly disappointed, and had 
— valued at {ts worth till now that he had 
ost It. 

But for the fear of being thought moved by 
mercenary reasons, he would have written his 
father such a letter as would have rejoiced the 
stern, lonely man’s heart; bud that fear kept 
him from doing anything which might seem like 
& plea for reinstatement. 

Those three days changed him more than as 
many years might have done, yet there was little 

ge to be seen. 

He kept his new thonoghts to himself, for he 
would not say anything to Mildred which might 
make her fear he regretted their marriage, and 
he was resolved nop to trouble her with his 
anxieties about money till he must, as he 
thought she already had troubles enough of her 
own, 

With the deepening and strengthening of his 
character by paln, a still greater tenderness had 
been blended with his love for her, 

And, Indeed, Millie, In her different way, was 
almost as sad and remorseful as Ned, 

Love has ite own rights and laws, as lovers 
reason, but there are so many sorts of love, and 
{fp is not well if the new, imperious pasefion of 
youth is to make one impatient and hard and 
disloyal to the poor, neglected, well-meaning 
kindred Jove which has wrapped one round with 
an atmosphere of care and kindness since life 
began ; and, In spite of all Ned’s efforts of con- 
rR his runaway bride could not help feeling 
this. 

Meantime, neyo thelr life flowed on much 
as before, They had not even left the hotel— 


* Ned having at first pa'd for some time in advance 


when, on the afternoon of the third day, a 
visit or arrived. 

Mildred was alone in the parlour when she 
heard a knock at the door, and in answer to her 
invitation to enter there appeared, not the 


' servant she had supposed was outside, but, with- 


out card or announcement, her father-in-law 
himself ! 

Sie spravg to her feet In surprise, mingled 
with absolute fear, and stood silent, a small, 
shrinking figure, in her pale, rose-coloured tea- 
gown, looking at him with wide, wondering dark 
eyes. 

‘* Where’s my son?” brusquely inquired Mr. 
Westbrook, himself rather at a loss pork with 
this dainty little lady. 

At the question the young wife recovered 
herself, 

What did this dreaded personage intend to do 
to Ned? 

She drew herself ap with much dignity, though 
her lips were quivering like the leaves of a wind- 
stirred rose, 

‘*My husband has gone to the city,” she said, 
with a sly pide; and then suddenly her voice 
broke into an oer Hotle ery, ‘* Say anything you 
like to me, Mr, con aa but please don’t scold 
him He is so ‘kind, and so unhappy 
now because you an "bo cae him.” 

“I don’t come to scold either of- you,” 
answered Ned’s father, and made an awkward 
pause, 

Ip was nob as ensy as he had thought to tell 


7 





this flower-faced, clear-eyed girl the reason of his 
coming, 

Her grandmother’s letter had roused him to 
such a pitch of wrathfal generosity, that he re- 
solved to at once forgive the young couple for the 
express purpose of showing Mrs, March —— 
or no Mildred had made a mésalliance in marrylog 
his son, 

He would push Ned forward {fo public life and 
in society ; ~ would buy Millie the costliest 
trousseau and the most magnificent diamonds to 
be had; and he would bring them both home 
in triumph to display before the eyes of Mre, 
March, and crush her disdainful pride by the 
sight of the power and the splendour of his 
we 


Bat now the sarcastic he had carefully 
prepared wherewlth to explain all this to the 
scion of the Marches slunk out of bis mind; and 
there came instead a swift memory of the pretty 
golden-haired girl who had loved him in his youth 
and , had kept his courage up by her own 
firm faith fi him through all the weary years of 
his fight with fortune, and had died just when 
the tide of success at last set toward him, leaving 
him the little child for whom she had given ber 
life, and who bad grown Into the man that this 
other girl-wife was defending with auch proud 
and loving eyes, 

He took a step towards her, his own shrewd, 
hard grey eyes softening. 

‘I came to forgive you both,” he sald, the 
roughness of his face and ways tempered by. just 
the same natural, deferential gentleness towards 
womanhood that was the underlying charm of 
his handsome son’s perfect manner. ‘* Will you 
forgive me, my dear, for not realising before 
what 8 sweet daughter Ned has given me, and 
how much need I have of you at home}” 

That she forgave him {mmediately, that she 
sang the praises of his son to him and he to her, 
that they were upon the most friendly and con- 
fidential terms in five minutes, was all what any 
one might have expected. 

Bat what certainly nelther cf them expected 
was that when Ned returned, and, esgerly throw- 
ing open the door, in mute amazement 
on the threshold, he was accompanied by an old 
lady, small, slender and erect, with bright, dark 
eyes and snowy hair. 

“Mr, Westbrook!” she exclaimed. 

“Mre, March |” literally g@eped that ‘gentle- 
man, in the same second. 

A little while before, Ned, whom business had 
taken to Victoria Station, had encountered 
Mrs. March in the crowd pouring out of the 


carr 

She was tired, and felt strange and lonely 
and at a loss in the great, bustling city, after 
her years as the autocrat of the quiet little 
Deepden. 

Even if she had not come on purpose for a 
reconciliation, she would have been heartily glad 
to see any human creature she knew ; and while 
he hesitated whether of nob to venture on 
speaking to her she greeted him most cordially. 

She gloesed over their quarrel with fine tact 
and discretion, She was kind, friendly even 
maternal, and she was altogether too wise to 
inform the mystified young man of her reason 
for thus suddenly “going to see her grand- 
children,” as she prettily expressed it. 

Great was hie secret remorse as he thought of 
the Insultivg letter his father had written him 
and he himself had sent to thie gracious lady, for 
little did he dream that that same letter had 
been the motive power which impelled her for- 
giveness. 

As one nail drives ont another, so did her 
indignation at the elder Westbrook drive out her 
anger with Ned. 

She mercenary ! she angling for that ex mill- 
hand's money—she a Ponsonby by birth and a 
March by marriage | 

She famed and raged in ry veer withheld by 
the restraints of sex and good breeding from the 
fiery retorb she would have liked to send her 
neighbour. And at length there dawned upon 
her the idea of a practical retort, giving the lie 
without words to all Wesetbrook’s imputations. 

On these thoughts intent, she had come to 
London ; bub somehow, under the spell of Ned’s 
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frenk face, and the tender, practical way In 
which he took of her, and relieved her 
of the small burden of her shaw! and satchel, and 
gave her his arm, and escorted her through the 
crowd ehe had rather dreaded, and helped her 
into a hack, a change came o’er the epirit of her 


dream, 
Ic was pleasant, after all the years she had 
depended on her herself, to have this feeling of 


being taken care of aj It seemed almost like 
the old times, when own eon wae alive and 
with her. 


And, then, the young fellow war so handsome 
and manly and well-bred, so attentive to herself 
and so evidently devoted to her Millfe, that, as 
their convereation grew confidential during the 
drive to the boarding-house, she felt that she 
could be very meg A fond ‘of him, and her 
small revenge upon Mr, Westhrook gained a 
sweetness not meant by the old saying. 

Bat to meet the man himself té€e a-téte with 
her own pects My 

Amez:ment {fs altogether too weak a word to 
describe her feelinge and bis, as they ellently 
confronted one another after those first irre- 
pressible exclamations. 

For a lopg moment each regardéd the other 
very much after the fashion of a strange cat and 
dog, who suddenly meet and are uncertain if it 
is best to fight, fly, or make friends, Then—they 
made frien 

How they did {t none of the four could have 
told except Mrs, March, who had realized and 
gracefully accepted the situation, while the others 
atill stood tongue-tied and helpless. 

No one could have less understood how the 
event came about than did Mr. Westbrook him- 
self ; but before many minutes had passed he 
was seb quite at his ease and was chatting plea- 
santly with his anclent enemy, who made no 
allasion, then or later, to elther of the two 
letters which had worked this wondrous change. 

Nor did this change continue to be merely on 
the surface ; for, much vo the delight of Ned 
and Milife, with the h of their acquaintance, 


mutual respect an d grew between the 
two proud, strong- people, whose natures 
had a certain In epite of all the 


diffxences which they learned. to tolerate in 
each other. 
Mehr ghar: been yg to complete Mr, 
estbrook’s happiness regaining his son, 
with the addition of a dearly-loved deeghtonte. 
law, ft would have been the interest {n business 
sffairs which eae bo © developed in Ned; while 
Mrs, March consoles for this low taste in 
that otherwise admirable young man by reflecting 
that In these degenerate days even the Englieh 
arletocrscy themselves have taken to trade. 








FACETIZ. 


“You say they are twins, and yet one Is five 
years older than her sister?” “Yes. You see, 
one of them is married and one is not,” * 

Tux Judge: “So you were getting money by 
calling yourself « survivor of EMS. Victoria, 
eh?” The Calprit: “ Well, ain’) I? I’ve been 
livin’ ever since it eank.” 

“Goopyess, Tom! did you notice what a 
freezing look that girl gave you when she tumbled 
into your lap?” “Freezing? I should eay so. 
She was a Laplander in more ways than one.” 

Euten; “I'm sure he dances divinely ; bis 
~y beri. seem to touch the ground.” Algy (a 

it jealous): “ 80; are mostly on 
his partner’s toes,” ” mid r 

Youre Dap (enthusiastically): “I say, old 
man, have Il told you the last bright saying of 
my youngster?” Friend (wearily): "I hope 
80, 


Moruer (reading): ‘‘A Manchester inventor 
100 fee Cena e Minehiee thet Sfil Sout 0 een 
. simply touching a spring. 
Pretty Daughter : 1 Gooden gracious! Let 


Leer thas paper before papa gets hold of 





Doctor: “I belleve you have some sort of! Two commercial travellers were comparing 
polson in your system.” Patient: “‘Shouldn’t| notes. Ihave been cut three weeks,” eald the 
wonder, What was that last etuff you gave | firss, “and I have only got four orders.” “That 
me? | beate me,” sald the other. “I have been out 

Hewny, who was heard talkirg to himself one | four weeks and hnve only gob one crder, and 
doy, said: “It seeras funny to me, when I am | that’s from the firra to come home,” 
cross Iam naughty, but when papa and mamma| “Doctor,” said he, “I'ma victim of Insomnia. 
are cross they are only nervous,” | I can’t sleep ff there's the least nofsee—such as a 

A GENTLEMAN, stopping to admire two Mttle | cat on the back fence, for instance.” “ This 
girle—twins, was somewhat astonished when one | powder will be effective,” replied the physician, 
of them looked up and remarked: “ We look | after compounding a prescription. ‘When do I 
pretty, but we fight.” | take it, doctor?” “ You don’t take {t, Give fb 

“Nornuna like plenty of aleep to make a boy | % the cat in # little milk.” 
happy and healthy,” sald the visitor. ‘I git| Ason of Ireland was painting a fencr. His 
too much at night,” sald the little boy, “but not | face wore a troubled look. Suddenly a smile shot 
enough in the morning.” acroes It, and, dipping the brush in the paint: pot, 

Hounagrrorp : “Do you believe, doctor, that | he began to paint faster and faster, ‘ Why are 
the use of tobacco tends to shorten a man’s | Y°U painting so fast?” ssked a bystander. 
days?” Dr. Powell: “I know that it does, I |“ Yeu re in rush all of s sudden to finfeh the 
tried to stop once, and the days were about | job. Shure, av’ thot’s all right,” was bis 
ninety hours long.” reply, I haven't much paint left, an’ it’s 


“Tuer ts nothing more uncertain than a | omen g the job Ol'm afther, before ive wl 


horse race!” exclaimed the man with a tendency | 
to assert his opinion. Aud the melancholy friend - £ y) 








“ | TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 

responded : * Ah, you never worked in a meteor- aes Pa, a 

ological « fice!” | Otea we 90 80 25,00. Ponaccomtnrs’ 

“Woman's work Js never done,” complained | Beir dresser: | QOTRITTING O04 16, aero TE) rear’ repute: 
Mrs, Wrinkle, as she passed the bread to ber nates fee. |ilon). Manager, MY RES, 


husband. “No!” assented Wriukle, as he broke 
KEARS LEY 'Si00 YEARS REPUTATION 


it open ; “I wonder why It fs they never get done | 
eee WIDOW WELCH'S 
' FEMALE’ PILLS. . 


“Isn't that young man fond of music!” ex- | 
claimed the young es “TI don’t gan i { 

answered Migs Cayenne. ‘‘ Jadgivg by the wey | pny 
he will “eF up and ay to himeelf singir g by Aneuia,ahd al Temale Compleinia. Toy 2 have the a eral of 
the hour, I should say he isn’t,” a i abe Pane Wrappers, Boxes, ls, 14. and M2. BA, of all 

Mrs Fow.er: ®So you have been to ait up | Chemiats. 2. 94. box contain three times the pills. Sens privasel 
with # sick man, eh re John Fowler, can Pr Pa See renmeinzese” Bold in she Colonies aRAUstEY, 
look me in the face and eay that?” Mr. Fowler: | 
“Why, of course,I can. Nettle, what do you | 
take me for—juct an ordinary amateur liar?” | 

* Wuat would our wives say if they only knew | 
where we are to-night?” remarked the captain | 
of a vessel beating about in a thick fog. “I | 2 e 
wouldn't eare what shey sald,” replied the mate, | peat RA ate by pion 
it we only knew where.we were ourselves,” acide, oe renee 

O'Hocagary : “ Did yez hov a good toime at | oe 
the wake?” M’Lubberty: ‘A good tolme is | 
ut? ‘Begorra, Oi had to hold on to the collar av | 
me coat wid both hands ahl the way home to 
kape from fallin’ down,” 

Bums: “ Well, here's another epring-clean- | 
ing j ke. Thisis the sixteenth epring-cleaning | 
joke that I've seen in this paper within a week,” 
Hamby: “Imposeible, my boy, impossible! | 
There is no such thing as 9 epring cleaning joke. | 
It’s a tragedy.” 

Svus-Epvitorn: “The street is all excitement. 
An electric light wire has blocked traffic, and no one 
knows whether it is live wire or not.” Editor: 
* Detall two reporters to go to the wire im- 
mediately—cne to feel it the other to write the 
result. 

Macistrats: “‘Why didn’t you answer to | 
your name?” Vegrant: “Beg pardop, yer 
washup, bot I for what name I gnv last | 
night. Magistrate: “ Didn't you give your own 4 
mame?” Vagrant: “No, yer washop, I'm | 
travelling Incog.” 

Hx had come upon her dczlng in her ham- 
mock, and when she woke up she accused him of | 

a kiss. ‘ Weil,” he sald, “I will admit 












Daba small quantity na penny and leave 
it overnight. If it sets up avid the surface 
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that the temptation was too strong to be resisted. | Sy < per pair and upwards. 

I did steal ove little kiss.” ‘' One,” she ex- \ THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
claimed, indignantly ; “I counted eight before I | Bold by the principal Drapers 
woke up.” and Ladies’ Ou 
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SOCIETY. 


Tux Emperor Willlam, despite the fact that 
he has only one arm with which he can shoot, is 
nevertheless quite one of the finesb shota in 
Earope. Last year he ht down 897. head 
of game whils attending Court different 
shooting: parties. 

"Queens Bounty” costs her Majesty on an 
average £375 a year. The Queen, when she sent 
ream flay gr to ose who had oo 

it three children forty years robably 
did not foresee to what "dial Sand vs the 
“bounty” would grow. 

Tae Duchess of Coburg fs to spend a 
long time In Rassla this (gh ry gad ctl 
She is devoted to her 
and to his little elster, who 
Highness’s best consolers. 

Tue Dachess of York {s, &.most enthusiastic 
collector of parasols, She has no fewer than one 
hundred, and all are made from — 
in order that the combination of with. 
costume and hat may be perfectly realized, 

Tus children of the Dake and 


D 
York and the Duke and Duchess of Fite regard 


“ Auntie Maud” as the most wonderful person 


her resources in thinking oub new games is 
illimitable, 
Exoxpt-for @ thres visit to Buckingham 


frescoes, 
ballmay be given at the Embassy fn jour of 
the event, and there a some idea of asking the 
guests to come {a old Roman costume, 
Tus Tearitz, has a shawl which she values 


the age of elghty, was born in Hanover on March 
26th, 1819. He is the oldest of the members of 
the English Royal Family, being two months 
Older than the Qaeen. There bas nob been an 
octogenarian in the h Royal Family since 
the death of Mary Dachess of Gloucester, 
the fourth daughter of George IIL Another 
octogenarian child of George III. was the late 
King of Hanover and Dake of Cumberland, who 
died in 1851. George IIL, who died ab the age 
of eighty-two, was the only other member of 
the Hanoverian family who attained the age of 
eighty since the succession of that dynasty to 
= Rap omnes tay eae eae has been on the 
whole - 7 portion of its mem- 
bere mio the age of ue and upwards, 
THE Queen ia to lay the foundation-stone of 
the new front of the South on Museum 
on Wednesday, the 17th inet, and the function 
will be a seml-State ona... The Qaeen is to drive 
with o military escort from Buckingham Palace 
- the megs and back, arid her Majesty. will 
give a large dinner-party in the evening. The 
ceremonial to be observed will nob be definitely 
scdiled until after the Qasen has returned to 
Windsor ; but there is to bs all the elaborate 
paraphernalia which has been customary on such 
occasions, The Corps Diplowatique and Ministers 
wiil attend the function officially, and the Great 
Officers of the Household are to be in waiting on 
an agp It is probable that Levee dress will 
worn, 





STATISTICS. 


Great Barrarn exporta 16,000,000 tons of 
coal annually, 

Krvpr, the great German gun manufacturer, 
has made 20,000 cannons. 

Tx has been estimated that steamers are 20 
per cent. safer than sailing vessels. 

THE difference of a farthing a pound in the 
total trade turnover of sugar in the United 
Kingdom for a year means no lees than 
£3,000,000. 

Tusre are 256 raliway stations wilhin a 
six-mile radias of Sr. Paul's Cathedral, while 
a a twelve-mile radius there are nearly 
4 ‘ 





GEMS. 


To suffer {a the lot of all those who press 
forward, ahead of the world. 

Lirz fs made up, not of great sacrifices-or 
duties, but of little things, in which smiles 
and kindness and amali oblUgations given 
habitually are what preserves the heart and 
secures comfort, 

Fareyxpsu fa a vase which, when ft is flawed 
by heat, or violence or accident, may as well 
be broken at once, It never can ba trusted 
after, The more graceful and ornamental it 
was the more clearly do we discern the hope- 
lessness of restoring it to ite former state, 
Coarse stones, ff they are” fractured, may be 
cemented again ; precious ones, never, 

We must not be discou if we fall some- 
times to act up to our good resolutions. We 
cannot. conquer the enemy in one battle, but 
we must keep up with the struggle until the 
victory is won. Supposing tae general of an 
army gave up at his first defeat—turned his 
back on the enemy and fisd! we. should not 
think him very va but we should be 
likely to call him faint-hearted and a co 
Every day we shall have soms enemy to mest 
in one form or another—some temptation to 
conqaer ; and every victory we gsin over our- 
selves will make us stronger to resist the next 
temptation. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Brouyswick Srew.—Take two chickens, or three 


or four sq or 25 cent, shank of beef, Let 
them boll in water. Cook one pint bubter beans 
and one quart tomatoes, with -pint potatoes 


cooked and mashed with the meat. When done, 
add one dozen ears corn, one dozen large toma- 
toes, and one pound batter, Take out chicken, 
squirrel or beef, cut In email pieces and put back; 
one loaf bread and two slices of middling are an 
improvement. Season with salt and pepper, and 
cook until {t is well done and thick enough to be 
beaten with a fork. 

To Bor Hau.—Let the ham remain in soak 
from eight to twatys hours for a York ham, 
longer for others, changing the water frequently. 
Wash, cleanand trim away from underside all 
rusty and smoked parts. Pat in a pot, with 
sufficient cold water to cover ib; bring 
org d to the boll, and as the scum rises care- 

remove it. Keep simmering gently till 
vaples, and be careful that ft does not stop 
bolling, nor boil too ppg. When done, take 

t of the pot, strip off the skin, and sprinkle over 
a few fine bread-rasp } puta frill of paper 
knuckle, and serve. If to be eaten 
ham remain fn the water till nearly 

stripping off the skin, In Belgiam 
sometimes cooked with bay leaves and 
water, with which {fa afterwards 
goodsoup. Time: Ham of 10lbs, 
to simmer gently ; 15lbs., five hours; 
one, tix hours, 


ATG 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Quzen Vicroria’s annual trip to and fom 
Scotland alone costs her close on £6,250 a year. 


Geezk girls, aera are very roy 3 yet at 
an age attempt to {improve thei 
cite chee with paint and powder, ‘The re 
sult is that at forty their faces are sallow, livid 
and withered. 

TRERE are so many languages spoken In the 
provinces of reprimptee nf that interpreiera 
are employed in the various Parliaments to inter. 
pret the speeches of the delegates and make them 
intelligible to all the members, 

SPIDERS ee s = ras ag Rap Fo 

their webs on telegrap 3, and are 
tact to ‘cause a serious loss of fnsula- 
tion, & the wires does little good, as the 
eplders begin all over again. 

Pyevmatic thimbles for typewriters are the 
latesh devices-for merve economy, The cow 

g in sets, according 
to the aizs of glove worn, are sald to not 
only save the nerve shock, but also to Incresse 
the speed and strength of the stroke. 

Aut the flags. for British ships of war, except 
the royal are made in the government 
dockyards, and the enormous number required 
may be judged from the fact that Io the colour 
loft at Chatham alone about 18,000 flags are 
made ip a year. 

Br means of a valuable toughening process 
recently discovered, glass may now be~moulded 
into od, as rallway sleepers, Gis: 
rails are also producad by this same tough:ning 
process, I is therefore possible to have a com- 


: 


was 
The soap found in the shop had not lost its 
efficacy, although it had been buried 1,500 


Ontxa still has the old-fashioned system of 

te letter-carrying, Letter-shops are to be 

aig + Be ‘ apt Foghat 

the © oes to a letter shop an 
bargatne with the keep 


bargains the thereof: He pays two- 
thirds of the cost, Taaving the receiver to pay 
the rest on delivery. 


ed point, 
had better hire a horse, for the distance he will 
have to walk, ff he choose In his ignorance to 


os am mode of travel, is sxactly 11,700 
yar 


A saNaTorruM for consumptives has for years 
been in exletence In Nordrach, In the Black 
Forest of se ad baot el io yg 
of the houses are kept open night ay ; from 
some of them, indeed, the sashes have re- 
moved, Thus, or wakiag, the {inmates 
are always breathing the finest outdoor afr. - 

Batu robes made of paper are now manufac- 
tured. The kind of material used resembles 
are made of this 


of suck a garment, making 
peoreet person to own one. 

Tux largest room in the world, under one roof 
avd unbr pillars, isat St, Petersburg. It 
is 620 ft. long by 150 ft, in breadth, By daylight 
itis used for military displays, and awhole battaliov 
cap completely mapouvre init. By night 20,000 
wax tapers give It a beautifal appearance, The 
roof is a single arch of fron. 

Taz way languages are bullt up fs very inte- 
res pe Ne ge nate idler pin flat “ palary” 
is s as well. In ancient times Roman 
soldiers received a daily of ealt as part of 
their pay. Sal is the Latin for salt, and when 
the salt was in course of time commuted for 
money, the smount was called salariam, or sal! 
money, Hence our word “salary” and bevees, 
doubtless, the ex “nob worth his salt,” 
that is, not worth his “ salt-money ” or salary. 
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“HOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. B.—Oaly a connestion by marriage, 

Ix Trovsiz.—You had better consult a solicitor. 

Guxxra.—Hall Caine makes his home fn the Isle of 
Man. 


Lavwpress.—Stir your starch with 4 piece of wax 
candle. 

Grranp.—Persons of both sexes become of ago at 
twenty-one. 

famty Gawr.—Ammonia and water cleans mud off 
an umbrella. 

Locwps.—To reduce 8 double-chin constantly tap tt 
with the finger. 

Lazy.—You would do well te atandon the idea which 
yon have formed, 

Frocars.—Paris's 1900 exhibition will be the sixteenth 
held in that city. ri 


ivory 

PestzrED Reaper.—Bruized cloves kept among furs 
frighten moths away. % 

Drston.—The creditor ts not bound to accept 
ment by instalments. wr 

Panisntonsr. — That responsibility falls upon the 
people's churchwarden, 


Pan's Moruer.—Discharge from the naflitie can be 
obtained on payment of £1, ; 

Usctz Ponerr. ~— Gilt pleture frames ehould be 
cleaned with half an onion. 

Mrprep.— Melt glue with acetic acid and you have a 
cement that will mend either glass or china. 

Potrranzss.—The one who fs already at table should 
Ue firet to speak a good morning to the other, 
Scranve.—Zorologists say that all known species of 
wild animals are gradually diminishing in size. 

P. R.—When the ohild is seven years old you 
offer to take it, and if refused stop the ativan” ” 
Pan.—The ‘ Yox Humana " is a reed stop in the 
organ Satenleg: to Sate the cqund of the buman 


travelling dress 


Baws Execr.—A plain 
colour 


of grey or 
is the best garment for 


Lavy Crane.—It is tov delicate a subject for us to 
give you advice upon, but your mother will. know just 
wa fay. 


Viotzrra.—It bas either been 
exposed to a 


irreparably dam 
Mapame.—The simpleat method for 


conting the negate’ He could 


imperfectly cured, or 
det. alter ron ta 


would be to 
racans for pro- 


Minert.—The polish for russet shoes is 
vaseline. A a to the 

ae od — shoe and then 
Usion.—A marriage must be celebrated in 


least two 


nt witnesses, The 
clergyman could not 


a witness. 

the ‘' City” of London 
but London as a whole 
im the world.” 


P. W.—To cleanse and whiten the teeth try powdered 
charcoal, using it once twice a week 
ddition t> the morning Gaineing with * he alin, 


Dave anp first introduced into 

Europe by the Saracens. The fife was introduced Into 

the English Army by the Duke of Cumberland in 1745. 
Fooruients,— 

wena Thate 270 Be Docks eee 


ie ine thing necessary mall the toulgtag 6 lang tod 





Carsrot Wire. — Whitening and lime-juice clesns 
xnife-bandiles. 


Banpana,—Berzine is the best thing for removing 

gine’ spots from silk. Huld the silk over a cup or 

bler, and drop the benzine carefully on to the 

pron ed as the berzine drops through the silk it 
ves the grease and carries it away, 


Beavry,—Artists consider that in an approximately 
perfect figura the total length of the body is seven 
times the length of the head. The ¢ar and nose are of 
eqval length, and the fc rehead and the nose are nearly 
a0. 


Youne Morner.—Separate beds should always be 
provided for children when itis possible by any sacrifice 
of convenience to do.so, QOhil¢ran are restless sleepers 

distord one another, aad it is better in every 
way that they should sleep apert. 

Sexxuse Couwstr.—We fail to see the aivantage in 
abandoning the profession in which you have been 
trained in<« rier to take up a buefnese which assuredly 
does not tend to a settled life, and can never be regarded 

uous. 


Rera.—The secret of making good starch ts to havo 
the water quite boiling, and to boil the starch over the 
fire for a few minutes to make tt quite clear. The pro- 
portion of starch is about a quarter of a pound to two 
pints of water. 


Icsonance.—A trustee “accoriing to law": is one 
who is bound to the trust affairs with die- 
cretion, but cannot he responsible for any losses 
that result from his management, provided he bas not 
been either deliberately careless or inexcusably rash. 

Brursacket.—It is impossible to tay exactly what it 
‘will cost to buy off a bluejacket; there is o sliding 
scale in connection with the purchasing of discharge, 
and the only way to find ont the frice in each case ts 
to apply to the commanding office r of the ship. 


PoraRm Bear.—Oanada hes a Jand area of 3 392,320 
the Dominion is found to cover 3,500,000 squsre miles, 


4 


which is within 1.000 milea of the area of the United 
States, 3,501,000, including the Indian territory and 
Alaska, 
L'ENVOl. 
Ponrrie pansy, eeek my love's heart! Seo! 
I t my x 
Press velvet petels darkly sweet, 
Whilst I whisper, ‘Speak, 


Speak to him for me.” 


He is far away where day's reckoned night 
When I call it day ; 
And when he bath light, pansy, round my fect 
~ Night's lone watches lay 
On day-dreams their blight. 


Py as the sea where, while spice winds glide, 
Bid love's star abide, thou wilt my love greet, 
And bis thougbts to me 
Hither thou wilt guide! 
Let to him thy face be an imag ry 
endv 
And fidelity Jy hist =e hee rt doth beat, 


he hush of space ; 
“ Bpeak to him for me!” 


TRovsteD Sis,—The better way is to ket the dis- 
ns Wear iteelf ont, or until such time as the 


i 
: 


may strew the 
Keating's insect 


G,—Under the new Prison Rules it is intended 
sentenced for a exceeding six 
good conduct the 
his imprisonment not 
remaining after he 
We cannot +a 
would apply to the case which 


Domesticrty.—Before using a broom take a ewe 
r the entire ca ee nf and then 
} dust Hes on the surface. 
ae pense. poche ge J ound 
be us 
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Svx.ocxs.—Hair will seldom get in this condition tf 
it is properly looked after, washed regularly once a 
month, and brushed for ten minutescvery night. It 
is not good for the bair to dip the com) in cold water 
as some women do; the hair will bave a dull hard look 
when it dries. Soda should never be putin the watcr 
when washing the hair. 


Om-raG.—1l. Ivy leaves mean “I'rlendship « 
fidelity,’ a eprig of ivy with tendrils means ‘I am 
assiduous to please.” 2 You can still obtain the 
numbers containing the story you require, including 
postage ; they would cost you ls, 8d. 3%. There are 
specialities sold that have the ¢ffect you deatre ; but wo 
do not recommend them, as sc many contain fpjurious 
ingredients, which, though fcr a time appear efficacious, 
yet soon extirely destroys the hair. 


Doncas.—To shrink flanue! before making it into 
garments, and thus to avoid future sbrinking is an 
excellent plan. Before cutting out the garments put 
the flannel into clesx cold water, and keep it soaking 
for a fortnight, changing the water every othr day. 
Then wash out the olly matter with warm, coapy water. 
This ia rather a lengthy process, but it will ineure the 
flannel from shrinking and thickening as it might 
otherwiee do. 


Lapy’s Matp.—Late that {a too delicate to bear any 
rubbing is cleansed by shaking it in a lerge bottle I a!f 
fall of suds, prepsred in the eame way «s for washing 
handkerobiets. Ohange the water if necesrary, Rinse 
thoronghly, and starch with gum arable water. Presa 
it very wet on marble, and besure that evry point 
and figure of the Isce ia pressed out smoothly. Laces 
that «re not alike on both eides should be pressed with 
the wrong aide next tothe marble, When managed fn 
this way, the finest Jases cam be laundered without 
injury. 

Amorous Gorprisn.—See that the water In the 
globes is changed {rc quently; keep them shaded from 
bright sunshine and give occastonally a meal of grated 
raw fish or raw meat or worms ; beyond this nothing is 

le sometimes in error supply the fish 
; that, however, is not, their vatmral 
dict at all, and tf carried to any extent proves hurtful ; 
the goldfiab, which is really a perch, does not boast a 
very high degree of intelligence, but may be trained to 
approach the land that feeds it provided the individual 
has patience in the training. 


Perxiz—A good way of using up cold meat la to 
make itinto dormers. Mix half pound cold meat 
(minced), quarter pound breadcrambs, one tablespoon- 
ful of cream or milk, ome dessert spoonful of chopped 
parsley, one teaspoonful of chopped herbs, a pinch of 
grated lemon rind, a teacupful of good gravy, one egg, 
& pinch of ground mace, and some ealt and pepper, 
ina besin. When mixed make up into balls or :maill 
round cakes, and fry in boiling fat in a frying-; an. 
Pour off the fat, sprinkle four in the pan; add by 
degrees a little good gravy ; boil up and strain round 
the dish, or dish with gravy poured round, 


Hovsaxesper.—You can mako a salad-dressing with- 
ont oll. It ts made as followa:—Take the yolke of 
two hard-boiled eggs, one ounce buiter (warmed), a 
teaspoonful of castor sugar, a saltepoonful of dry 
muatard, the same of salt, two tablespoonfuls of cream 
and four of viaegsr. Rub the egg smooth, then add 
the dry ingredients, aud having well mixed these 
work with the butte», cream, and vinegar (by degrees) 
toa liquid. This dressing can be served In a flask, and 
if well corked and shaken will keep anytime. Plain 
salad-dreesing can be quickly made by dissolving « 

pinch of salt in one tablespoonful of vinegar, 
adding one teaspoonful of castor sugar and one table- 
spoonful of oil, 

Warrrr Disu.—Small teaspoonful butter or fat half 
tin or one pound tomatoes, two onions, three table- 
spoonfuls tapioca, two quarts stock, pepper and salt ; 
put into a stewpan ab ounce of butter or table- 
fat ham cut in small pleces ; when hot, put in 
two middle-sized sliced onions, and fry ; add tomatoes 
cut up roughly, kt stew for twenty minutes, rub 
thsough a sieve or cullender, keeping back seeds and 
pulping the tomatoes and onions; have two quarts 
stock made with small piece of mutton, veal, or beef : 
the very nest does for this sonp, add the pulp of 
the tomato, &c., to the stock and set on to boil, then 

the tapiocs, which has been soaked for an hour, in 
either warm or cold water and keep stirring till it 
boils; the soup is ready after boiling ten minutes, and 


ha and salt added; if fresh tomstoes are 
need, oupful of water may be put on with them ; 
the onions may be omitted. 








Tax Lownpor Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
wor! free Threo- Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One ing and Rightpence. The yearly subscription 
for the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, is 
Bight Shillings and Kightpence, post-frve. 

Am Back Nowerns, Pars and Vorcmss are In 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 

NOTICH.—Part 457 is Now Ready, prices Sixpence, 
post free, Eightpence, Also Vol. LAX, bound in 
cloth, 4s. 6d, 

Tux INDEX to Vou. LXXI. is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-froe, Three-halfpence. 


a ae, Lerrers ro B® Appxrssep To TEx Eriton 
or Loxpox Rzaprx, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 
W.Q, 


a". We cannot undertake to return rejected manv- 
scripts, 
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EVERY THUMB TURNED DOWN. 


“ Wride, Iam sorry to say you will never do 


‘any more work,” 


It surely looked like a safe prediction. If you 
had stood by the doctor's side at the time, en- 
lightened by his knowledge, you would have held 
his opinion. Other medical men said the same 
thing. Had you been the patient you would not 
only have considered yourself booked for the long 
and last journey, but as virtually on board the 
train. Even Wride’s relations and friends were 
unable to find a peg to hang a hopé on. As inthe 
case of an unpopular gladiator, lying wounded and 
beaten in a Roman arena, nobody spoke up for 
him. Every thumb was turned down. If Luke 
Wride lived and got well under the circumstances 
he would do so in the very face and eyes of all 
whose judgment was worth a rusty sixpence. Yet 
see! On December 1st, 1897, about: four years 
after the date of his death sentence, this very 
man writes a letter in which he says, “/ am now 
in the best of health and can walk twenty miles a 
day in my business.” 

Here is a fact which calls for an explanation. It 
shows that var popu/i is not always vox Dez, and 
weakens one’s faith in majorities. 

“In the spring of 1887,” says Mr. Wride, “ my 
health began to fail. -I felt dull, heavy, and tired, 
having lost my usual energy and life. I had a bad 
taste inthe mouth, my appetite was poor, and | 
was constantly retching. After meals I had an 
awful pain and weight at the chest. I soon became 
weak and emaciated. Often when I had got half 
way to my work I felt so weak I was obliged to 
turn back. For two years I struggled on and was 
then compelled to give up work altogether. I 
could hardly sleep or rest, and was in pain after 
every morsel I ate. I-suffered so badly from 
palpitation of the heart I thought I should die. 

‘My breathing soon came to be so difficult I 
had to be propped up with pillows. Dropsy next 


set in, and my legs, feet and body were so much | 


swollen that I had to have my clothing let out. I 
was unable to wash or dress myself and had to 
be assisted to bed. For three years I passed most 


only crawl across the room. 
expected to be better in this world. 


dead. All my relatives and friends thought I 
was in a consumption and doomed to die. I had 
one doctor after another who gave me medicines 
and cod liver oil, but I was none the better. 
went to the Bristol Infirmary as an in:pati 





| the whole system was involved. 
of my time in bed, and for over five years could | 
As month after 

month passed I only grew more feeble and never | 
I was so | 
wretched and miserable I often wished myself | 


ent, | 


where I was attended by. several doctors, but 
after six weeks’ treatment'was discharged as in. 
curable. I then attended the Guinea Street 
Hospital, where they gave me medicine without 
ha result. All the doctors -said there was no 
hope for me, and a physician from Bedminster, who 
visited me, said, ‘ Wride; lam sorry to-say you 
will never do any more work.’ 

“In a half dead, half alive state I continued 
until May, 1894, when my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Ford, of Clutton, visited me, and recommended 
me to take Mother Seigel’s Syrup. _ I had no faith 
in that or in anything else, but to please him I got 
a bottle from Messrs. Hodder’s Stores and 
began taking it. In a few days I found great 
relief, which gave me some confidence in it. | 
continued taking it and ‘soon I could eat well, the 
food causing no pain. I now gained strength 
slowly but surely, and never looked behind me. 
Of course my final recovery was gradual, as | 
was a complete wreck. In the course of a little 
time the dropsical condition left me and I have 
had no return of it since. I grew stronger and 
stronger daily and was able again to get about 
after eight years’ illness. 

“Tam now tn the best of health and can walk 
twenty miles a day tn my business as traveller. 
I can eat anything and know nothing of the 
weakness that afflicted”@me for so many years. 
All my friends and neighbours wonder at my 
recovery. I tell them that Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
alone has cured me, and but for it I am sure 
I should now be in my grave. You are at 
liberty to publish this stetement as you like, and 
refer anyone to me. I will gladly answer 
inquiries."—(Signed) Luxe Wripg, 2,. Bristol 
Place, Bryant’s Hill, St. George, Bristol, Dec. 
tst, 1897. " 

Mr. Wride has resided in his present house 
fifteen years and is well known and _ highly 
respected in the. district. His disease was of 
the digestive organs, progressing until the liver, 
the kidneys, the heart, the lungs, and practically 
Inasmuch as 
the dropsy, caused by kidney failure, is commonly 
one of the last and fatal symptoms in such cases, 
the doctors were fully justified in pronouncing 
this: case incurable.. And undér the ordinary 
treatment no doubt it would have proved so; but 
in this, as in so many like instances, Mother 


| Seigel’s Syrup showed that it possesses curative 


properties not shared by any other remedies. 
Hence the (fortunate) mistake of the doctors and 
the happy recovery of their patient. 
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.C,REIN & SON 


(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 
10s, STRAND, 


The Paradise for the Deaf. 


F, C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. 


ACOUSTIC HATS & BONNETS, 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 
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The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS, 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE, 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Royal Families, 








WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS, 


F.C, REIN & SON, 108, STRAND, sry opposite Exeter. Hall, LONDON. 


SULPHOLINE «=. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 


Supple, Healthy. 
| 2s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Rear 


QUININE AND IRON 
Shee 
GREAT Rune 'H 


Promotes Appetite, Ont 
Hvsteria, Nervous tn te tong oe ah. | 
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- **No Better Food.??—0r. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 
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FRYW’S .0.277..aCOCOA 


275 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 








N-B.—Asx. specmity on “FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED.” 
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FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 


Harmless, Perfect, 
Permanent & Odourless, 


§ A Medical Certificate 
with each bottle. 


2/6, 3/6, 5/- & 106 (PRIVATELY PACKED). 


“a. BRODIE, 4] MYSEUM STREET, | ONDON 
Established 1868, Once Tried, Always Used. 


Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms 80 preva- 
lent with the sex. 

Boxes 1s, 1}d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity)of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
l5or 84stamps by &.T. Tow.ix 
& Co., Manufacturers, Dry- 
den Street, Nottingham. 
seware of imitations injurious & worthless! 


FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 























AN OPTICAL ILLUSION 


SEE ME TAKE A 


WHELPTON'S 
PILL. 


Keep your eye on the pill, draw the picture gently towards you in o line with 
face until the pill disappears in the monk’s mouth. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 

THE BEST LIVER PILL. 

THE BEST CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
BEST PREVENTIVE OF SEA SICKNESS. 


744., 1/43, and 2/9, of all Chemists. 
Free by Post in the United Kiagdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, £.6, 





26, Catherine Street, Strand, London W.C, 





CHARMING MUSIC FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


wife CAMPBELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming 
Bell Accompaniments. 


NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 


The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-stirring Hymn, the Cheerful Song, and the 
Merry Dance, can all be played on these Charming Instruments. 


NO KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC REQUIRED. 


ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Selling in Thousands. 
= 200,000 Testimonials. =: 
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Special Offer to the readers of the Lonpon Reaper. 
Campbell’s ‘‘Gem” Melodeon Price only 6/9 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Miniature” Melodeom . . . 10/9 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Paragon” Melodeon ee te Bile 
Campbell’s ‘‘Favourite’ Melodeon . . . 16/6 


Cut out this and send P.0.0. for the aronnt. Either sent carriage paid in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Money returned if not approved. Orpgr aT ONCE. 











All lovers of music should at once send for our New Illustrated Privilege | 
Price List for 1899, now ready. 150,000 of these valuable lists sent out 


yearly. Send penny stamp to 
CAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Tronpate, Glasgow. 


Ga The Largest Stock of Musical Instruments in the Kingdom. 
Established 50 years. N,B.—Beware of worthless imitations. 
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KEATINGS 
LOZENGES 


THERE IS Ht verre re My 3 


LOZENGES. ONE 
ILL CURE, AND THEY WILL NOT 
Wri THEY CONTAIN ONLY 
THE PUREST DRUGS. 

Sold pooh ae gone in 1/14 Tins. 





